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DOUGLAS at th e south. 

norouis made e poHtical speech in New Orleans on ihe 
^ the priao'P 11 P* rt f wh Joh is copied below. ] 
rtlTE one gratification in yielding to your request 
1 i would address yon on the present occasion. I de- 
1 tn know whether theprinciples which 
l , ' _,j and orthodoxYn the free Slates 

,e : s i aV e States. So long as we live__ 

l( rnnstitotion, binding on the people of all the States, 
nol tical creed which cannot be proclaimed in Loni- 
F p ‘ boldly as ia Illinois must be unsound and unsafe. 

the view of testing this question I shall not attempt 
„Jr upon any new views, or pfopound any original 
L but simply diilnss these existing questions, in the 
wlV as 1 have always done before an Illinois audi- 
f The tendency of events daring the past fifteen 
e ; ha3 been to force the organization of political par- 
” a geographical basis, to array the North against 
South, embittering the South against the North, 
jbe misapprehension that there is some irreconcil- 
, antagonism between the interests of the one and the 
' w |,j’ c b prevents harmony between them. For the 
twenty-five years I have been in public life ; fifteen 
0 f w bich have been spent in the Congress of the 
ted States, and the whole of my life has been devoted 
he discovery and elucidation of some common ground 
hick Northern and Southern men might stand on 
,3 of equality and justice. If you will take pains to 
nine the history of this sectional strife, you will find 
i the whole contest has arisen from an attempt on the 
| of the Federal Government to assume, or usurp, if 
’ will, the exercise of powers not conferred by the 
eral Constitution. When this government was formed, 
confederacy consisted of thirteen States—twelve of 
,j, were slaveholding States, while one was what is 
d a free State. Of course, had the doctrine then 
ailed which was proclaimed by my opponent, Mr. 
•oln, in Illinois, and by Mr. Se.ward, in New York, 
by the leaders of the Abolition and Black Republi- 
party throughout the North—the doctrine that uni- 
ity in the domestic institutions of the several States 
cessity— that a house divided against itself cannot 
i; that this government, divided between free States 
slave Stales, cannot endure; that it must become all 
or all slave; that it must be all the one tbjug or the 
■-what do you suppose, had such a» doctrine pre- 
d when the Constitution was made, would have been 
esolt ? Suppose that Mr. Seward himself had been 
m her of the Convention which framed the Oonstitu- 
and when the members came to affix their signatures 
e iustrument, this doctrine of uniformity had been 
aimed—this doctrine that the domestic institutions 
e several States must be the same—wbat would 
been the effect ? Would the one free State have 
oted the twelve slave States? On the contrary, 

1 not the twelve slave States have out-voted the one 
State, and thus slavery have been established in all 
States forever by an irrevocable provision of the 
titution ? 

by, then, was this not done ? Simply because the 
who formed our government had more at heart the 
principle of civil liberty than the deBire of sectional 
r or sectional advantage — because they wished to 
ish the principle that each State should possess the 
lign power of legislation over its own domestic ii 

, retaining slavery so long as they might desire to 
it, and abolishing it whenever they ehose. This 
oment was formed on the principle of State Rights 
late Sovereignty. It is a coMederacy of sovereign 
dependent States, having a‘certain common pur- 
each retaining the right to manage its own affairs, 
laintaining its own liberties insjde of its own juris- 
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raro A the n( ' gro OT any other inferior and dependent' 


holdfot ?° n wa9 made > th ® Colonies were all slave- 
sented g B ' 0 i E T y , ? an that . signed the Declara «°n repre- 
fn mi ■? ® laveholdlD g constituency. Bearing these facts 
in mind, tell me if you believe that those min were Inch 
hypocrites as to admit that negroes belonging to them to 
be their equals by divine right, and yet hold these nef?rnp« 
“ s,av «y the balance of their lives. Anv ln who 
a-eerts that the signers of the Declaration had reference 
to negroes m that document, declares every signer to have 
been a hypocrite, and worse than a hypocrite I befieve 
d h esLTwV f t White T 1 ’ men of European birth and 
inferior’race 10 * 14 reference to ne ff roea or any other 

fSK 

.ces.aniy dependent on others for protection, 
henevermi?? hnmanity ’ a law of civilization, that 
mablp a . , ra . Ce 01 meD > B h° w themselves in- 

10 ? b i?i r “ a / agI “g their own affairs, they must consent 
b y those who are capable of performing 
K L U e m , 0D th’ 8 principle that you establish thol 
nstitutioDS of charity, for the support of the blind, or | 
the deaf and dumb, or the insane, that those incapable of 
governing themselves must be governed by others. In 1 
ac “ rdaace ^'th this principle I assert that the negro 
race, Under all circumstances, at all times and in all conn- ! 

has 8 l hown i,se!f incapable of self-government. 
And it has been asserted, and I think with much force, 
~ at i 1 h n a “ alD , ed a higher degree of development, of 
“,°‘ a ! e n* tare °? d o f civilization in the Southern States 
°f.‘ h,a U , mo ? J ’ “ tbe condition of slavery, than in any 
other part of the world. From these considerations, I 
arrive at the conclusion that the negro race, being infe¬ 
rior, does not form any component element in the govern¬ 
ing power of the American system of government. Yet 
he iaa human being, and as snch is entitled to all the 
privileges and immunities which can be extended to him 
consistently with the safety of the society in which he i 
lives I presume that all men, North and South, of 
whatever politics, religion or prejudices, will assent to the 
pri nciple that humanity compels us to extend to the negro, 
and a h other dependent races, all the privileges, immuni¬ 
ties and facilities, consistent with the good of the society 
in which they reside. Then, you will ask me, as the 
Abojitiocists have asked me, wbat are these privileges 
and immunities—wbat are their nature and extent ? I 
will return the same answer I have so often given them. 

It is a question for each State to decide for itself, indepen¬ 
dent of any other Stale. Illinois has decided the ques¬ 
tion fur herself. We have adopted a line of policy which 
has given satisfaction to us. If you do not like it, though 
vfe may regret your dislike, we must be permitted to say 
that it is none of your business. If yon do not like our 
laws on the subject of negro slavery, or any other domes¬ 
tic concern, stay at home and live under such laws as you 
choose to make. We have a law in our State that a 
negro shall not be a citizen, nor neither shall he be a slave. 
But during our territorial existence, when the settlers 
were from slavebolding States, bringing their slave pro¬ 
perty with them,‘the Territorial Legislature, in defiance 
of the celebrated ordinance of 1787, established slavery 


a question for them to decide, and not for me. 
otherk? ? a J Lc gis]atn re im P<>ses a tax on horses, or any 
Other kind of property, yon may think it a hardship, but 
to ?? goiDg t0 h*>P H ? Jest so it is with regard 
111 hquors. If you are dealing in liquors, you 
M h ? am u j'ffht to take your liquor into the Terri¬ 
tory that anybody else has to take any other sDeeies of 
property. Yen may pass through and take you? liquors' 
m transitu, and you^wdl^te protected in your right of 


and soil, and productions, it w 


Hence, if the local Legislature has the same right over 
slave property as over every other species of property, 
what right have you to complain of that equality ? Arid , 
von?,? y ,°i y0 “ tha V f , y0U 0pp0Ee this j° st doctrine, if 
a?ni?? pt to £ s I aves from the stlme roles that j 
app ' y , t0 every other kind of property, yon will abandon 
fh%f gr ?. UDd8 of defence ogeiost the assaults of 
the Black Republicans and Abolitionists. If the people 
Jj T '? ,D favor of 8laTCr y, they will makVlaws 
o protect it; it opposed to slavery, they will not make i 
those laws, and yon cannot compel them to do it. It 
comes simply to this—they don’t want it; they won’* 
have it, and yon can’t force it upon them. But I wil 


John ” was rescued by a mob at Wellington. As to the 
college, so to the rescue, all colors were “ freely admitted,” 


it seems under the tuition also of one Rev. Peck, „ 
prolessor of “equality aDd brotherhood ” in the Oberlin 
institution. The Grand Jnry has been busy for several 
weeks examining witnesses, and the result of its labor— 
brought to a close on the night of the 6th instant—ia the 
hndmg of true bills against thirty-seven ringleaders, in¬ 
cluding the Rev. Professor Peck, Rev. M r. Fitch (for¬ 
merly a Missionary to Jamaica), Hon. Ralph Plumb, 
\trir- theological students, and five fugitive slaves. 
Why, the place was a perfect receptacle for stolen goods 
—asort of Ethiopian juDk shop. In all, twelve negroes 
of General Peck’s staff are indicted, for either instigating 
participating in the robbery of Mr. Bacon's property. 
-By this time there has been considerable fluttering in 
the amalgamation dove-cots of Oberlin, as the Marshal 
started on the 7th to surprise Robin-Hood Peck and his 
merry-men for their rather unlawful likings for Little- 
n. By this time Gov. Chase may be moving * 4 '" 
Oberlin, besieged by the valiant Marshal. 

Peek, they say, is a dangerous man and a valorous—a 
professor and member of the Church militant. He would 
peek a hole in the head, or the eyes out of it, that looked 
biopk at a nigger. He carries his rifle about, or rather 
catties a man about with him to carry his rifle. He may 
b- a moving mass of weapons—a walking arsenal, and 
ans-'her arm on his person might be too much for him. 
He therefore “sends his rifle along,” so that he may be 
e»4. at any tipae to take the lead and go oft i- fore ii 
WiAtbe PeeCof Oberlin,' is ,i - e l -■ 
toil ’ C J :r ””".7. *'“ vv “ “H uu mem. jdui i wm i gator, we are left in doubt as to 

ha l e , ft and wb en slavery will find j at Wellington, or anything off it.^ave'itbe 11?^ 

We shall watch the proceedings with interest; and as 
the Plaindealer has a man on the ground, we shall sood 
have a report of the proceedings, if not of Peck’s rifle. 


s a fatal heresy to proclaim the tfectrine that there 
to be or can be uniformity ainODg the different 
3 of the Union, as to their local and domestic insti¬ 
ls. Uniformity is neither possible nor desirable. 
ithers knew, when they made this government for 
iDy different communities, that there must neces- 
be a corresponding variety, requiring different laws 
omestie institutions adapted to the wants and char- 
atios of each separate locality. They knew that 
y and dissimilarity of local and domestic institu¬ 
te be an essential element in a confederated form of | 
nment. On this point you find a-vast difference be- 
the Abolition and Black Republican party, on tbe 
and, and the Democratic party, on the other hand, 
rue that there may be some individual exceptions 
s classification, but not many. The effort had pre- 
y been made, principally in the North, to array the 
i against the South, and tbe South against the 

i, and thus embittering them against each other, 
do Southern man would vote for a Northern candi- 
aud no Northern man would trust a Southern can- 
’■ 1 can well understand how unscrupulous politi- 
in the North, who prefer their own aggrandizement 
■ peace of their country, and prohibit the perpetuity 
» Union, may advocate this doctrine, as they belong 
' stronger section. But how long was it before that 
®e prevailed ? Did we of the North desire sectional 
' m long as we were the minority and you the 
'■ty ? So long as the free States were the minority 
d, the North adhered to the doctrine that each State 
1 manage its own domestic affairs without inter- 
® from the other States or the Federal Goverment. 
men in the progress of events, the free States in- 
«till they obtained the majority in the House of 
wnfatives, and then a tie in the Senate, ambitious 
ound that by organizing sectional parties, and be- 
g ‘“the strongest section, they could ride into 
tin i ■ *he Black Republican or Abolition party 
hni i- m its or g an ization, in its principles, and in 

i hue of policy. Every argument they nse is 
r™ t0 Northern ambition, and is directed against 
athern people and Southern institutions. Of course 
Ration party of the North had a baneful influence 
D southern people, by inducing them to try to 
.“southern party in opposition to the Northern 
I o part y . Thus, you see, the attempt made to 

j. . ‘he test, not whether a representative is faith- 
ms own State, and to the Federal compact, but 

“ e 18 true to the North or faithful to the South. 

remind you that the Constitution recognizes no 
De foT?- . re cognizes no North and no Soath, 
en<W Uijl ‘ 0 under one Constitution, and thirty-two 

if states, bound together by one Federal com- 
• tn t?® 1 8a y to you that I owe no allegiance 
»n sif r onh or to the South. My allegiance is to 
in.?,’ and through that State lo the Federal 
ink and to no other power on earth. Let this 
will .ci 0 JSetve d and acted upon in good faith, and 
h a nJ? ays h e peace between the North and the 
tey wee Q all the States of this glorious con- 
-and ? ■ - 1 addressed this argument to Northern 
7e or;!?? 11 ? to large crowds of Abolitionists, as 
n done—I was answered that slavery is so 
f ? nat rous an evil that their consciences will 
ha Te to be quiet in regard to it, even after 
1 brin„ f 0rme d their whole duty in their own State, 
'eaij»® : forward the Declaration of Independence, 
■heir w ‘th wonderful satisfaction. l,can give 


with wonderful satisfaction. 1 can give 
every Abolition cate- 


i. Upfor?’ as Presented in every Abolition ca 
Bairr tabe the Declaration of Independence, 
a to be Ln? rea, d this passage: “We hold these 
Noweri k dent > tha t all men are oreated equal, 

8,am? ‘heir Greator with certain inalienable 
'“ess.” Tk hlch are Ue. liberty and the pursuit of 
Nation toil n th ey stop and say, “Doesn’t that 
■ tw w that all men are created equal ? Is 
'hits L? an > an d is he opt, therefore, the equal of 
8 his ennV. as he not made equal by his Creator, 
i'ht-n v, a it y not . therefore, inalienable by Divine 
by auv h„ can you reduce him to an inferior posi- 

1 this b? ? an law ? ” 

■eded T . °us, tmt sophistioal, argument they have 
old wom lmpos ' D E 0n 801116 weak-minded men, and 
'“ration ei ? and °hildren, until they have educated 
>ar. , really believe that the negro is their 
of you? i must h e permitted to tell you that many, 
Heut anu ,°?thern men, have quailed under this 1 
a the (v„ a 'ailed to meet it. My answer is this: 
Were „ (l am . erB of the Declaration declared that all 
>• T'hp ’ ‘hey had no reference whatever to the 
Pean Ki,. were speakiDg of white men—men of I 
°irth and European descent. They had no 


cotton, and rice, we would have seen just as much virtue 
in slave labor as yon do in Louisiana. And, perhaps, if I 
some of the more excitable of our Southern friends had 
happened to live among the granite hills of New Hamp¬ 
shire, they would entertain very different views from those 
they now hold. This questiou of slavery is not a ques¬ 
tion of legislation at all, but of climate, and soil, and self- 
interest. You can establish slavery nowhere by any law 
of Congress, Or a Territorial Legislature, or by any other 
power contrary to the will of the people where it is to 
exist; and, in my opinion, you should never be permitted 
to force it down the throats of an. unwilling people. 

Hence, I say, that the people of Illinois, finding that 
slavery did not suit them, abolished it. I will state, too, 
that our kind friends over in Kentucky, when their ser¬ 
vants become old ano valueless and a tu* ou tbetr rm>ntcr~. 
showed their humanity by emancipating them and sending 
them into Illinois. This was also the case of other slave 
States, till Illinois was in danger of becoming a free negro 
colony, when she found it necessary to provide for her 
own protection by enacting that no more negroes should 
come to Illinois to reside, whether free or slaves. Since 
she had determined not to have slavery, she would not 
establish a free negro colony for your benefit. In a word, 
she says to the slave States, take care of your own 
negroes, make just such laws as you choose and be respon¬ 
sible to God and to your posterity. 

Let us alone and we will let you alone. That is the 
policy of Illinois in regard to slavery and the negro ques¬ 
tion. If yon say you do not like that, it cannot be 
helped. Illinois, however, has just as much right to 
adopt her policy as you in Louisiana have to adopt a 
different policy. We are prepared to make this bargain 
with you, or rather to maintain inviolate the bargain our 
fathers made in the Federal Constitution, to mind yonr 
business and let us mind ours. Under that principle this 
Union can exist forever—divided into free and slave 
States, each State having the right to preserve and retain 
slavery as long as it chooses, and abolish it whenever it 
pleases. That is what I mean when I say that the Demo¬ 
cratic party is a party devoted to State Rights and 
State Sovereignty, in opposition to that other policy 
which concentrates the liberties and rights of the people 

the Federal Government. 

The discussion of this question in tbe North has so far 
modified public opinion as to induce a willingness to 
acquiesce in its application to-the States, while the Black 
Republicans deny tbe propriety of applying it to the Ter- 

^Oifthis point the Abolitionists assert tbe right of Con¬ 
gress, under the Constitution, to form and establish, for 
the people of the Territories, their domestic institutions, 
without their consent. The Democratic party deny that 
Congress can rightfully exercise any such authority. 

We say that for Congress to say to any people, you 
shall or shall not have such or snch institutions, is aviola- 
tion of the great principles of our_ Federal Government. 
In the discussion of these questions, I sometimes go back 
to the history of the Revolution, and show that it involved 
the same principles when the British Government at¬ 
tempted to pass laws for the American Colonies without 
giving them a representation in Parliament. 

In opposition to this claim our fathers rose up and 
said : We will obey the laws of Parliament which are 
imperial laws, and not local laws—but we will not submit 
to local laws affecting onr domestic institutions, and 
passed without giving us a fair representation in Parlia¬ 
ment The Democratic party says that Congress has no 
right to establish or to prohibit slavery. We say that 
the Territories should be open to the citizens of the United 
States to go there with their property, and subject alike 
to the laws when they arrive there. But an objection is 
raised by some of our Southern friertos, and I haye Deen 
asked here and at borne what I meant by the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty in the Territories, and whether we I 
abide by the Dred Scott decision. In a discussion with my 
opponent, Mr. Lincoln, at Freeport, Illinois, the question 
was put to me whether, in the event that the people or 
Legislature of a Territory were hostile to slavery, there was 
any lawful means by which slavery could be excluded ! 

yea, and proceeded to state the means. I will, state 
them^here to you. The Democracy of Illinois, in the 
first place, accejtc tbe Melon of 
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It has Simply organized the Territory and ^abliAed 

„ T-Ptrislature, that Legislature being vestea 
legislative power over all rightful subjects o 
ifmn subiect onlv to the Constitution of the United 
sS. See, whatever jurisdiction the ^gtelature 




slave property 

r- nn , ft0B Atei me vuu, «, Southern men, 

__n ° ?hold slaves anywhere unless protected by local 
can yoe h f jx y ; of the i oca i Legislature, its 
; wn d ?rovide a slave code, or to punish offences 
Si thatepecies of property, exclude slavery just as! 


protection in a Territory. It is when the Territory lies in 
those latitudes and climates which adapt it to the profit¬ 
able production of rice and sugar and cotton, and where 
slave labor will be remunerative. In those territories the 
people will want slavery, and will have it in spite of I 
abolitionism and all its power. Permit me to say that : 
there is no line running along 36° 30', or any other 
parallel of latitude, and separating free territory from 
slave territory, irrespective of climate, soil and produc¬ 
tions ; but there is a line, or belt of country, meandering 
through the valleys and over the mountain top3, which is 
a barrier between free territory and slave territory, 

n the south of which are to be found the productions 
suitable to slave labor, while to the north exists 
a country adapted to free labor alone. Thus, slavery 
will exist wherever soil, climate and productions demand 
it, and it will exist nowhere else. Now, if climate and 
soil, and self-interest will regulate this question, why 
should we quarrel about it? When you arrive at a 
certain distance to the north of the line, there cannot be 
any doubt of the result; and so, when you go a certain 
distance south, the result wiil be equally certain the other 
way. But in the great central regions, where there may 
be some doubts as to the effect of natural causes, who 
ought to decide the question except the people residing 
there, who have all their interests there, who have gone 
there to live with their wives and children ? Any party 
which attempts, by a system of coercion, to force any 
institutions into regions not adapted to them violates tbe 
great principles on which our government is founded. 
Thus you have my views on the subject of slavery in the 
Territories. Practically, it amounts simply to this : If 
the people want slavery, they will have it; if they don’t 
waut it, they won’t have it, and yon can’t force it upon 
them. If these principles be reccgniisd and adhered to, 
]j ve j n p eace an( j harmony together ; but just as 


found not to be profit- surely as you attempt to force the people to have slavery, 
conducive to our welfare. If we had lived against their will, in regions to which it is not adapted, 
further South, in the districts which prodace sugar, and e —— ■” !11 —*~ I -* ’ ’ r ' - 


fanaticism will take control of the Federal Government 
and attempt to force it out of other countries adapted to 
it. It was on these principles that, last winter, 
I resisted the admission of Kansas under the Lecomp- 
ton Consitution. I have said what I repeat here, that 
my opposition was not based upon any provision in that 
Constitution relating to the subject of slavery. I then 
said that if Kansas wanted to be a slaveholding State, 
she had a right to be so ; and if she wanted to be a free 
State, she had the same right. If the Lecompton Consti¬ 
tution was an embodiment of the people’s will, it ought 
to have been accepted. If it was not an embodiment of 
their wili, it ought not to have been forced upon them. 
And now let me reason with yon, as Southern men, on 
this question. If we are going to live in peace together, 

must act in harmony in the application of all just and 

• |>rinoiplA0. -SJu-ppo^o tWt, le-ofc trInter, WU UaO HUO ilD i 
Abolition President, an Abolition majority in both 
Houses of Congress, and that Kansas had had an 
Abolition Governor and authorities. Suppose that by I 
some means—just such means as those by which tbe 
Lecompton Convention was called—a Convention had 
assembled composed of Abolitionists. Suppose the un¬ 
derstanding to have been that the Constitution was to 
be submitted to the people; that the Conveption had 
assembled, and it was discovered that the pro-slavery men 
were in a majority of five to one in the Territory. Sup¬ 
pose, under these circumstances, the Convention had 
refused to submit the Constitution to the people and bad 
attempted to force an Abolition Convention down the 
throats of a pro-slavery people against their will. Would 
you, the people of the South, have submitted to such 
tyranny ? Would you have suffered an Abolition Con¬ 
stitution to be forced down the throats of the people of 
any Territory in opposition to their wishes, more especially 
had such a Constitution contained a provision that it 
should not be changed for seven years, and not then 
except by a two-thirds vote; so that the minority, having 
once fastened it on the people, that same minority could 
perpetuate it forever in opposition to the wishes of the 
majority. 

Now, if I do not mistake the Southern character and 
Southern patriotism, you would never have submitted 
patiently and calmly to sueh an attempt to violate the 
great principles of self-government. I am not going to 
enter upon, a discussion as to whether this Constitution 
was the act of the people of Kansas. If it was not their 
act, then I was right in opposing it; if it was thejr act, 
then you can draw your own inferences. 1 will only say 
now that it was sent back to the people of Kansas under 
the provisions of the English bill, which submitted the 
question in an indirect manner, and rejected by a vote of 
eight to one. Under these circumstances who can say 
that it ever was the act of the people of Kansas ? But 1 
am not going to reopen that question. It is now settled. 
Let the asperities growing oat of the controversy die with 
the controversy. All 1 ask is that, in future, we recognize 
the right of the people of a Territory to form a free State, 
or a slave State, as they may choose, and come into the 
Union on an equality with the other States. 

THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW IN OHIO. 

From The (Washington) States. 

The fugitive slave enactment is going to be put on 
„.ial in one of the pestilent nests of “higher law’’and 
abolition fanaticism in Ohio. The Grand Jury of the 
Southern District of that State seems to have determined 
upon it by finding true bills against some thirty-seven 
individuals for aiding, abetting and participating in the 
rescue of one “ Little John,” a rnnaway slave, the lawful 
property of John G. Bacon, of Mason Co., Kentucky. 

The story is this : On the 13th of last September, some 
three months since, the slave “ Little John ” was arrested 
in Oberlin, by U. S. Deputy Marshal Lowe, of Columbus, 
in pursuance of a warrant issued by U. S. Commissioner 
Chittenden, of the Southern District of Ohio, at the in¬ 
stance of Anderson D. Jennings, the agent of the owner 
aforesaid, Mr. Bacon. Notwithstanding that Oberlin is 
called by the Cleveland Plaindealer “ the headquarters 
and hot-bed of negro fanaticism in the North,” we must 
confess to an ignorance of such a headquarter of sueh ° 
hotbed. Indeed, to deal plain with the Plaindea^ js, v 
had to look into a Gazetteer, from which we learn that 
the “ hotbed » is a village, some thirty-two miles south- 
west of Cleveland, and was laid out and settled in 183A 
to be the seat of Oberlin College, now located there, and 
received its somewhat romantic title in honor of tbe Rev. 
John Frederic Oberlin, “ a distinguished philanthropist of 
Switzerland.” We farther learn that the sale of ardent | 
spirits has never intoxicated the village, and that the 
place, in its houses and style, bears a strong resemblance 
to a New England town. 

It must be further noted that with a still closer r 
blance to New England notions the literary institution 
was 1 established to perform what is an impossibility in 
any New England town, to wit, “ to secure — to> seek for 
would not be enough, bijt positively “to secure the devel-1 
opment of a sound mind in a sound body, by tbe ald J" 
manual labor and thorough information in all branches 
of instruction for both sexes.” How the sound mind m a 
sound body was to be secured may be gleaned from 
statement quoted in the Gazetteer, that “ colored ] 
sons of both sexes, shall be freely admitted on tei 
of equality and brotherhood.” In fact, it was designed 
to rear here a colony of amalgamationists, wherein, on 
tbe principle of “ equality and brotherhood,” black spirits 
and white might freely commingle to disgrace the name 
of philanthropy, with the filthiest of results, and, m the 
noble name of education, to plant the seeds of a most 
immoral ignorance and a most ignoble race. It is little 
wonder then that this den of all colors furnished the chief 
instigators and heroes of the “ Little John ” drama. It j 
would not be true to its New England resemblance and 
its boasted mission were it otherwise with Oberlin and its 
mottled and motley rabble. 

On the same day on which he was arrested, Litue i 


THE HIGHER LAW. 


From The New Orleans Pieaynr... 

Judge William Jay, of Westchester County, N. Y., 
lately deceased, bequeathed to his son—by his will, which 
has just been made public—the sum ■of one thousand dol¬ 
lars, “ in trust, to be applied by him, at hia discretion, ii 
promoting the safety and comfort of fngitive slaves.” 

The law of the land commands that fugitive slaves 
uuld be returned to_their owners. Judge Jay, in his 
last solemn act, established a fund to encourage violations 
of the law, to assist in opposing and defeating it. In a 
legal sense such a bequest is void. No court would sus¬ 
tain it against legal heirs, who should claim that a bequest 
for an unlawful and immoral purpose eannot stand. It is 
-notat all likely that there will be any appeal to the law 
1 in tbe case. Doubtless Judge Jay’s heirs are in harmoDy 
of opmion with himself, and will carry out his declared 
intention in this respect, and employ this money in fla¬ 
grant and ostentatious contempt of the laws of the coun¬ 
try. Considering who Judge Jay was, and wbat manner 
of man he was, this is one of tbe mo t noticeable examples 
yet given of that Northern fanaticism which clothes itself 
with the designation of the “ higher law,” putting indi¬ 
vidual opinions and judgment above laws and constitu¬ 
tions. , 

Judge Jay was the son of John Jay, the first Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. He 
inherited fortune, so as to be above the cares of the pro¬ 
fession he chose, and led a life of elegant leisure, abstracted 
from nolitics. devntfid tn inlfillonfn^l Minnlh „ 


xtend slavery; the foreign slave trade reopened to feed 
; policies and measures adopted to favor it, perpetuate 
| ond make it profitable and powerful. This transfer 
, , restraint of slaveholding upon third parties, neither 

slaveholders nor slaves, provokes resistance, as the natural 
sentiments of mankind lead them to pity and befriend, 
and not to betray the weak. Behold, again, yonr eternal 
negro question in its complex and political form! 

lo get rid of this qnestion it becomes necessary w, 
reorganize society, and reconstruct the human heart. We 
nelieve m the old judicial language, the legal torture of 
criminals, upon tbe rack to induce confession was called 
the question. Whoever dreamed that the first person to 
complain of that question would be one of the inquisitors- 
weary with toroing the screws ! 

Let our honorable Senator look at what is transpiring 
at the present writing : The other day a brace of speeches, 
oy Senators Seward and Hammond, everybody reading 
them, all on this same subject. But yesterday Jefferson 
Havig an d Mr. Orrgave their views of the negro question. 
All last summer .a political joust in Illinois, tbe nation 
looking on, pertaining to tbe inevitable negro mainly, 
the last Congress debated the fortunes and fate of the 
African and his adjuncts. The next will do the same. 

Who can help it ? History i3 providential. A power 
mightier than we throws these questions upon us, aDd 
cannot evade them. No man raised this storm; no n 
and no grand conventions can settle it. Those statesmtD 
wbo bave believed that the whole subject arose in the un- 
;ck, of Oberlin. U .t-meud M-vbfehi« in -.°J 8 few eath ??? bave h « ii6 ™ d ‘hat it could 

greatness of the question has mocked their sagacity. 
Parties have not the choice of isssues. They ' ' 


from politics, devoted to intellectual pursuits, and much 
identified, by his contributions and his labors, with reli¬ 
gions and benevolent societies. He was a man of abstrac¬ 
tions and books. The theories which he brooded over 
got snch a mastery of his mind that he fancied himself 
charged to insist upon their application to public affairs, 
without the slightest regard for the convictions or assumed 
rights of others. He heated himself into the fanatical 
belief that he had a mission to interpret the law of morals, 
and to set his interpretation up above all human laws of 
rights, and as binding on conscience. Finding a clause 
of the constitution and a law of Congress which offended 
his interpretation of what they ought to be, he contemned 
and denounced them, which, being matter of opinion, be 
had a good right to do, so long as he obeyed them. But 
he went further and defied them, and, dying, left on record 
a declaration of his determination to break them, and 
made provision for means by which they might be syste¬ 
matically disobeyed and set at naught. 

„f<r this he is lauded by a class of men who are neither 
-Cost nor so deluded as he was—wbo know more of 
the actual business of life than he did, and see the mis¬ 
chievous uses to which these dogmas may be put; but 
who see, too, the profit to interested plans of their owd, to 
be -derived by encouraging the hallucinations which un¬ 
settled the rectitude of thought and conduct of such a 
miiu as William Jay, which made him a visionary enthu¬ 
siast, a disturber of the peace and rights of others, and a 
deliberate and ostentatious law-breaker. His kindred 
may use the money for the unlawful purpose as defined by 
him, but it wiil be a reproach to the memory of au other¬ 
wise good man that it muBt be so used, in flagrant con¬ 
tempt of settled law, and acknowledged rights under the 
law ; and that, if an upright Judiciary could reach and 
act upon it, the clause would be set aside and annulled, as 
wrong in itself, and of pernicious example. 




CRITTENDEN SICK. 

Senator Crittenden, in a recent speech to his politi¬ 
cal friends in this city, announced that “ he was sick of 
I the negro question.” Senator Crittenden is a man for 
1 whom just now the American people would be willing to 
do a good turn. He is a respectable gentleman of more 
than average abilities, with an excellent social position, 
and now addipg to the distinction gained by conspicuous 
official positions the dignity of age. Consequently, when 
such a man gives out that he is sick, the good-natured 
public are readysto put their heads together to find out 
what will send him the speediest relief. 

The negro question, we are willing to confess, is a for¬ 
midable question—a puzzling question; a question it 
were very well to get rid of, if that could be done. That 
sicken of it we do not woDder. Humanity sickens 
The tender compassion of Heaven sickens at its 
long history of tragic horrors. We do wondgr that the 
complaints of sickness prooeed from the quarter they do. 
If Mr. Crittenden’s negroes (we suppose he has them, or, 
if he has not, his neighbors’) say nothing, we think he 
should not. Have not these gentlemen had the easiest 

irt of it ? Their crops planted, harvested and marketed 
_ - r them without a doit of wages to pay; themselves as¬ 
siduously waited upon, so that no menial toil has soiled 
their patrician escutcheons; every want anticipated by 
assiduous service; every caprice heeded, under peril of 
the overseer’s whip. And yet Mr. Crittenden is sick of 1 
the negro question. Not so sick but that he can travel, 
make speeches and do justice to the excellent fare of first- 
class hotels; but sick enough to call for the public com¬ 
miseration. 

Senator Crittenden seems to imagine that the whole 
discussion of this unpleasant subject is a chronic habit 
which certain people have fallen into, but which they 
might just as well forego as not. He looks at all the 
oratory, poetry, literature, sympathy, indignation, which 
the investigation of the condition of the enslaved has 
called forth as so much smoke, which a few fanatics who 
had a foregone purpose to insult him have been puffing 
in h’s face. He has ridden along in the same coach, and 
has borne the annoyance with gentlemanly forbearance 
— 1 -the highest-toned chivalry required, and of 


-—forced 

upon them by the exigencies of the times, and the provi¬ 
dence of history. It is nearer the truth to say that issues j 
make parties than that parties make issues. A party 
must have relations to the public feeling and embody that, 
or else it has no vitality. 

After our Revolution the people were found to consti- 
cute two classes. Wealth, birth, and patrician manners, 
in Virginia principally, but more or less all over the 
country, had created an aristocracy. The ideas of the 
Revolution and the pecuniary disasters that accompanied 
it did not displace that aristocracy. The mass of tbe 
citizens envied it, were jealous of it, and sought to level it 
to their own grade. The mutual jealousies in these classes 
gave birth to the first political parties in this country. 
The wealthy, educated men of family aDd their dependants 
became Federalists, tbe rest of tbe citizens Democrats. 
In the struggle between these parties measures and poli¬ 
cies fluctuated, but the feeling that divided them gave 
tone to each. The Democrats succeeded ; the result was 
the abrogation of those social distinctions which prevailed 
in the colonial periods. After the Democratic influence 
had effected the equalization of ranks, the Democratic 
party had do further function to perform. It had no an¬ 
tagonist, no body of men to resist its demands or dispute 
its ideas. Still, the recollection of the old feud kept alive 
the old names and the old terms long after they had 
ceased to have any reference to the actual condition of 
society. 

What Mr. CritteDden designates as tbe negro question 
bases itself upon two great elements of national feeling, 
the one favoring universal freedom, the other the enslave¬ 
ment of the blacks as an inferior race, made to subserve 
the interests of their superiors. This divided feeliog fur¬ 
nishes a legitimate basis for political divisions. For par¬ 
ties cannot be built upon specific measures, but upon sen¬ 
timents underlying measures, and out of which they spring. 
The Democratic party has its only vitality on the remem¬ 
brance of that old uprising of the common people against 
the pretensions of a local aristooracy, and although that 
aristocracy disappeared a generation ago, and the whole 
controversy has closed, yet it will be an over-match for 
my political organization that trusts itself upon any spe- 
lififf measure, and does not reach down and Jay hold of 
some permanent sentiment or passion in the popular heart. 

Now, no man can contemplate the deep hold this 
slavery qnestion has taken of thefeelingsof the American 
people, its universal discussion, the intense social aDd per¬ 
sonal animosity it has caused, without perceiving that it 
forms an inevitable ground of political division. Into 
these two great grooves worn by the rash and struggle 
of two great interests, two great opinions, two great phi¬ 
losophies, we may say indeed two great civilizations, the 
political cant inevitably falls in spite of all efforts to pry 1 
it oat. Take, for instance, Mr. JeffersoD Davis;a learned 
and courteous gentlemen, just made a Doctor of Laws by . 
a College of Maine. We apprehend that were either of 
the learned faculty that assisted in conferring that distinc -' 
tion to have a half day’s frank conversation with him, 
wherein he should disclose his theory of anthropology, 
society, government and religion, as fully as at a Southern I 
barbecue, they would find far fewer common articles of 
belief than in the views of an enlightened Turk, or a de¬ 
vout Brahmin, equally communicative; and this is but a 
specimen of the divided and hostile sentiments of the 
country. The question is not whether such a debate 
shall or not enter into politics. That is inevitable if poli¬ 
tics is to have any relation to men’s interests, their senti¬ 
ments, or their feeliDgs. 

No amount of caution or deprecation could have 
avoided this predicament. The negro question is as pro¬ 
vidential as was the taxation question, and men and par¬ 
ties find themselves obliged to accept it, and cannot recnr 
to subjects more genial and sootbmg and savory. The 
ship of state sails in this direction. The winds and waves 
of agitation become gradually more boisterous. We can¬ 
not help it, if Mr. Crittenden becomes suddenly sick. 
Indeed, there are sick ones enough to call out our liveliest 
compassion. Mr. Everett has had a terrible time walking 
the deck, a natural picture of political sea-sickness. Air. 
Winthrop, Mr. Choate, Reverdy Johnson, and a host of 
distinguished men, are down in the lee scuppers casting 
np their accounts. It is the sea that is agitating these 
gentlemen’s stomachs and not the passengers, and there is 
nothing for them to do but to betake themselves to their 
berths and keep quiet till the end of the voyage.— Tribune. 

THE OBERLIN RESCUE CASE. 

Compiled from Cleveland Papers. 

HOW TH^ FUGITIVE WAS BETRAYED. 

Saturday (Sept. 11, 1853) two slave-hunters stayed 
■er night at the house of Lewis D. Boynton. Monday 
forenoon a son of Boynton, only twelve years of age, 
took the horse and buggy of his father and proceeded to 
tbe village of Oberlin. He found the colored man John, 
told him his father wished to hire him to dig potatoes, 
and induced the unsuspecting victim to get into the buggy 
with him to proceed to his labors. When about one 
mile and a half from the village, a carriage came in be¬ 
hind the buggy at a cross-road, and, soon driving up by 
the side, the Boynton lad stopped his horse, and tbe first 
John knew of the toils set for him he was seized from 


have at last made me sick; and unless you 
by putting out ihe pipes of your agitation, I shall be com- 
I pelted lo take a seat upon the driver’s box. 

' Who could resist such an appeal ? We cannot; no 
good-natured persons can. As mnch as we loved agita¬ 
tion, we would not agitate to annoy Senator CritteDden. 
However confirmed in us was the habit of philanthropy, 
we would not be philanthropic for the purpose of making 
sick, whose stomach turned at philanttappy. O, 
—, „ „ must disabuse the mind of our distinguisned guest, 
and convince him that courtesy is not the peculiar growth 
of Kentucky, and that a man can be a gentleman, who 
never flogged or sold a negro. 

If the distinguished Senator bad ever analyzed this 
negro question, our disclaimer would not be necessary. 
Your enthusiastic chemist in the pursuit of an analysis is 
not turned back midway by the nauseous gases which are 
generated in'the process. He pushes to results in spite 
of his olfactory martyrdom. The negro question, how¬ 
ever, always sickens Governor Crittenden, and he has ab¬ 
stained from it wholly from hygienic considerations. Let 
us tell him, then, that we .do not agitate, we have not 
agitated. It agitates itself. The conversion of men to 
chattels is by a force that works constantly against that 
natural and divine law that makes them men. Men de¬ 
velop normally as men ; it takes force to make them 
slaves. The disposition -to remain men begets indolence, 
insolence, resistance, sagacity. Behold your inevitable 
anti-slavery, and the nuisance of your negro question in 
its simple form ! Bat to make and keep a race of men 
slaves, private force is a feeble instrument. Hence public 
force, as expressed in laws, State and national, must be 
appealed to; the opinion must be suborned that it is 
right to make men slaves: fugitives from slavery must 
be sent back or paid for; territories must be acquired to 


WHOLE NO. 968. 

arAs- j a5Eaf&ss?ttKa 

the movements of Kentucky slave-catchers.” Mr BeJi 
den as adviser of the Grand Jury, has been instrumental' 
m hndmg this mdictmeDt, and the thing i g unusual in 
criminal jurisprudence that prisoners should in vain ask 
for an immediate trial. No one doubts that the Federal 
Attorney could have called every witness, upon whose 
testimony these proceedings were instituted, to the wit¬ 
ness box, bnt no, the trial must be put off, and in doing 
so the Federal Attorney has either stated a falsehood or 
there is not sufficient to convict; and if not sufficient to 
convict, what an outrage it Avas upon justice that he 
should have permitted the Grand Jury to find a bill. 

The Court, however, granted a continuance, and stated 
that the defendants would be held to bail in the sum of 
five hundred dollars each. “ We give no bail, may it 
please the Court, and the prisoners are here subject to 
the order of the Court.” If Judge Spaulding had sent 
a respectable-sized torpedo to the Bench, it would not 
have produced greater fluttering. The Court and Dis¬ 
trict-Attorney were non-plussed and looked with wonder 
upon these men of Oberlin, who dared to beard those ap¬ 
pointed to execute the Fugitive Slave law, even in their 
Court-room. Consultation was had, the jail doors were 
yawning for the victims, and shackles were at baud, if 
safety demanded them, but the Court directed that the 
defendants should each enter into his own recognizance 
for appearance at the March term. Let it be Doted that 
among these defendants were negroes, wbo, by the Dred 
Scott decision, are not citizens of the United States, 
eanuot brmg suit in the Federal Court, bat who yet were 
permitted to depart upon their own recognizances. What 
will Mr. Buchanan say to such an interpretation of that 
decision ? And what will he say to such execution of 
his pet nigger-catching law ? 

Thus ended that chapter in the Wellington rescue case, 
and each “ rescuer ’’ has gone home on his own word of 
honor—which is all that being discharged on one’s own 
recognizance means—that he will return at the March 
term. Bail they would not give and did not give, although 
the Court offered to put it down to the mere nominal 
snm of five hundred dollars ' ” 

bond for the other. 


s and allow one to sign the 


SLAVE LIFE. 


There is nothing new or startling in tbe incidents of a 
slave’s life to those of us who hear them recounted by 
them every Sabbath, as they wander about the city vend¬ 
ing their chickens, fruits and vegetables, on their-only 
holiday of the week, their day of recreation, their time 
graciously allowed them by their masters to pick up a 
few old clothes, or a little money to buy themselves some 
tea and sngar, and other little luxuries not entering into 
their allowance. But there are readers to whom a de¬ 
tailed recital may not be uninteresting. 

Last Sunday, Margaret, as she said was her name, sat 
herself down on the step at the door, with one live chieken 
in her band, and a basket of apples from her head, beside 
her. She said she got up at three o’clock and picked her 
apples, and got ready to start. 

“ Well, which is the easier,” I said, “ to work all day, 
or walk in here ? ” 

“0,1 don’t know, missus,” she replied; “there ain’t 


behind by the arms, dragged from the buggy, pinioned 
and placed in the carriage between his brave and chival¬ 
rous Kentucky captors. The carriage was driven rapidly 
south some two miles, to a road leading to Wellington, 
and, fortunately for kidnapped John, after entering upon 
this road, an Oberlin student was met wbo knew him, 
understood at a glance the outrage that had been com¬ 
mitted on the rights of a fellow-beiDg, and gave the 
alarm along the road and at Oberlin. [BoyntoD, the 
sconndrel who sent his son on this infamous errand, — 

one of the Grand Jurors by whom the rescuers wer_ 

dieted!— Ed. Standard .] The Boynton boy returned to 
the home of the Juror with the gold obtained for the 
inhuman betrayal of a free man into the life of slavery 


last forced to appeal to common civility in terms like from which he had escaped. Do the records of any 
these: Messieurs, with vour disgusting philanthropy you \ Court in the civilized world present another snch 


damning record ? 

DEMOCRATIC RESCUERS NOT INDICTED. 

The circumstances attending the rescue of kidnapped 
John at Wellington have been published. Democrats 
were present and active in a cause which roused the noblest 
feelings of maD, and made all eager to redress an outrage 
which all decent slaveholders reprehend. Not one of 
these has been indicted, not even the Oberlin member of 
the party who boasted that he was among the foremost to 
mount the ladder when a pistol was presented and death 
was threatened to any one who should attempt to enter 
tbe garret in which Kentucky pirates guarded their 
human prey. Why is this? Why this discrimination? 
No man who has read the charge of Judge Wilson, heard 
of the conduct of Marshal Johnson, and knows the cir¬ 
cumstances under which Lewis D. Boynton was selected 
and served upon the Grand Jnry, will be at a loss for 
answer. 

THE RESCUERS IN COURT. 

On being arraigned, Judge Spaulding, counsel for the 
indicted, -demanded immediate trial. They had been 
taken from their homes and firesides and now asked a 
speedy hearing and were ready for trial. This announce¬ 
ment starred the Federal Attorney, Jndge Belden, who 
did not dream but that these men, like other criminals, 
would ask postponement. He was then put on the 
defence and asked for delay. What other proof need the 
public have that this prosecution is merely for effect at 
Federal headquarters than the fact that the District 
Attorney, who has the whole matter under his control, 
who knows all the secrets of the Grand Jury room, who 
can lay his finger upon every witness for the prosecution, 
in hold such witnesses by the whole Federal force, 
postponement of the trial ? The prosecution said 
-in Kentucky and it would take two weeks 


“ Well, how do you like being a slave ? ” 

“ 0,1 never knew nothing else. I can do the work, 
but it’s in the food and clothing line it’s tbe worst.” 

“ What do you have to eat ? ” 

“ Well, we bave a peck of meal a week, and all the 
bonnyclabber we want.” 

“ Is that all ? ” 

“ Yes, only a piece of meat about as big as yonr hand, 
once a month, and we has to divide with the children till 
they git big enough to work. I’ve got four.” 

“ Children are hungry creatures,” I said; “ do they 
have enough ? ” 

I O, you see they has cows a plenty, and they has all 
bonnyclabber they want.” 

My children,”! said, “ wouldn’t thrive much on that.” 
“ They ain’t used to it, I s’pose,” she replied. 

“Well,” I said, “I don’t see how you manage to live 
and work on that. You look healthy ; it must be white 
people have more to eat than is necessary ? ” 

“ O,” said she, “ I am often housin’ tobacco till the 
chickens crow in the morning, and they’ve got a farm as 
big as your whole town. But if they should see us get 
this cupful of corn meal more than our allowance, I don’t 
know but they would give us a hundred lashes.” 

“ Is yonr husband where you are ? ” I said. 

“ No,” she replied, “ he’s at another place. He don’t 
like being a slave so well as I do. His master is a great 
' harder with him.” 

I took her chicken, and she went off with the reckless, 
desperate air of oDe resigned to an uncontrollable fate. 
And not alone for those in slavery does the tyranny suffice. 
A bill is now before the city fathers, and about to pass, 
for the taxation of all the free blacks in tbe district over 
twelve years of age, from five to ten dollars each. This 
is, of course, to drive them from the city. There are some 
14,0*0 of them, so that a nice little sum will be realized 
if they remain. It may not be generally known that in 
Virginia, for years past, they have been attempting, and 
’""t winter came near passing a law to either force them 
w leave the State or again to subject them to slavery ; 
and acting from that, the attempt is now made here to 
drive them from this district.— Washington Correspon¬ 
dent of Independent. 

THE SLAVE YACHT WANDERER. 

THE FACTS OF THE CASE. 

From Tho Savannah (Ga.) Republican, Dec. 13. 

The rumor*wbich we announced in the Republican of 
Saturday, relative to the landing of a cargo of Africans 
‘“i the coast or islands near Brunswick, we regret to learn 
borne out by many circumstances, which, though not 
strictly legal proof, are sufficient to carry conviction to 
any mind that this unlawful deed has been perpetrated. 
The landing of the Africans was the absorbing subject 
of conversation on Saturday, the paragraph in the Repub¬ 
lican being the first intimation that our citizens had of 
the occurrence; and all sorts of rumors were afloat, os 
to who were interested, how it was done, what were the 
profits, and a hundred other things, which nothing but 
rumor could originate. The report of the lauding having 
come to the ears of Joseph Ganahl, Esq., District-Attor¬ 
ney, who, being already cognizant of the fact that there 
were some suspicions characters in towD, made further 
investigation, and found that three persons bad arrived in 
the Florida boat on Wednesday last, in an apparently 
destitute condition, and had stopped at the City Hotel, 
where they had kept quiet, under a plea of being indis¬ 
posed, until Saturday, when to prepare, it is supposed, 
for leaving in the New York steamship, they visited tbe 
clothing establishment of Mr. Wm. O’Price, and spent 
some $200 for clothing. This fact directed tjie suspi¬ 
cions of District-Attorney Ganahl towards them, and ha 
felt warranted in gotog before Judge Nichols, of tbe 
United States District Court, and taking the necessary 
oath for their arrest: Their names, as registered at the 
City Hotel, are Juan Bt. R.jesta, N. A. Brown and 
Mignel Aguirvi, all hailing from New Orleans. The last 
name was first registered Miguel Rajres, but Rajres was 
afterwards scratched oat by running a pen through it, 
and Aguirvi written after it Upon their arrest, Air. 
Brown, an American, appeared as spokesman ; the other 
two apparently were Spaniards, and could neither Fpeak 
nor understand English. Mr. Brown, upon being ad¬ 
dressed as captain, replied that he was not a captain, 
was in a strange place, where, so far from having friends, 
he really had no acquaintances. As soon as it was re¬ 
ported around that the arrest had been made, Mr. Ganahl 
was approached to know what bail was necessary, to * 
which he replied that it was not a bailable case, as the 
arrest was for piracy. They were put in jail, and we 
understand are provided with everything of the best. 
Mr. Ganahl, assisted, by U. S. Marshal D. H. Stewart, is 
ring every exertion to obtain all the evidence bearing 
the case, and for this purpose has sent to Brunswick 
„ elicit information current about the transaction in time 
for examination, which will probably be on Thursday 
next. We feel assured that Mr. Ganahl will do all in his 
power to have justice meted out; and if, upon trial, they 
are found guilty, such an example will be made of’them 
will put a stop to the slave t rade, at least in his dis- 

A tug was despatched to Brunswick, to tow the Wan¬ 
derer to Savannah, but we learn that the shipmaster who 
had been left alone on board, and in charge, refused to 
give her up—acting, it is supposed, under the advice of 
the citizens of that place. We hear that the Collector 
of the port of Darien, who has been on board the Wan¬ 
derer, says that she has no appearance of ever having had 
slaves in her. 

What was done with the negroes seems to be as impor¬ 
tant a question as any of the foregoing, and rumor has 
been quite as busy with it. They were landed, we hear, 
on Jekyl Island, for which privilege, it is said, the negro- 
traders paid $15,000, and that a steamboat from this city 
went down and brought 150 of them past bavannah and 
up the river to a plantation, from whence they were scat¬ 
tered over the country. It is said the cargo consisted of 
350 but it is difficult to believe so small a vessel could 

h °It wiUbe^’ecollected that this yacht was arrested last 










xt v„ r i { on the suspicion of being fitted 
Bummer near New York c« l tb0re no t sufficient evi- 
oat for the slave trade , ^ was re!oase d. Capt, Oorrie, 
dense to convict her, a tben jn con , ma nd, as he is now, 
of South Carohna^Wj bought ter for a pleasure yacht, 
and stated » " out by her elegant appointments and 
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smu ll tonnage- re]eased at New York, Bhe cleared for 
_ • -dad and thence to St. Helena, from whence she now 
S and accounts for being without regular papers now 
Ev Stating that this government had no Consul there, and 
ohe could not obtain any. _ Capt. Oorrie has papers pur¬ 
porting to be from the native officials at St. Helena, but 
ihev lack the necessary seals. 

A gentleman in this city, who knows the builder of the 
Wanderer, informs us that the latter was confident she 
would never be engaged in carrying slaves herself, but 
would accompany a slaver, and when a cruiser appeared, 
make all sail, and her rakish appearance would direct the 
attention of the cruiser towards her, when she would lead 
the cruiser away, and, after getting the latter far enough 
off the track, would allow herself to be overhauled, and, 
upon being found without slaves, would then part from 
the cruiser and seek the slaver. 

It is with great regret that we are compelled to believe 
that this act fans been perpetrated on Georgia soil. It 
has been onr pride to know that while the fanatics at the 
North were violent in theiiylenuneiationa of our “ pecu¬ 
liar institutions,” and our sister States of the South were 
trying to lead us into favoring the extreme issues of the 
day, that Georgia stood firm in her conservative princi¬ 
ples ; but we cannot now call upon other States to do as 
we do, for we have broken the-laws of our own land and 
the laws of nations. We do not utter these sentiments 
in the expectation that anybody’s mind will be changed 
by them, because no one has ever entered the slave trade 
to establish a principle, but purely for the money that 
can be made at it. The deed has been committed, and, 
while but few are interested, the community will be 
visited by the odium that such a transaction will be sure 
to create. ___ 


the oflUnrixl ooniKiot nf tho pa.per, hUouRI be addressed, “ /' 
the .1 Mi- Slavery Standard, 13S Nassau street, New York." 

trs enclosing subscriptions, or relating In any way to tl 
tins oillco, should be addressed. “ Publisher of tl 


Those who have made pledges to the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and those who intend, whether pledged 
not, to do something in aid of its operations the cur¬ 
rent year, are reminded that this season is the time 
when suoh aid is moBt needed. Such Donations will be 
gladly received and promptly acknowledged either by 
Francis Jackson, Boston, or S. H. Gay, New York. 


THE WANDERER'S AFRICANS. 


The Augusta Sentinel learns from good authority that 
about 270 of the wild Africans, a portion of the cargo of 
the Wanderer, are now on a plantation in South Carol! 
on the Savannah river, hawing been brought there t 
davs ago on board a steamboat from some point n 
Savannah, and will soon be offered for sale. Sales have, 
already been made of some of the cargo. 

The Augusta Despatch has the following : 

Two hundred and seventy-seven of the cargo of Africans 
recently landed near Brunswick were brought up the 
Savannah river and pnt ashore yesterday evening about 
three o’clock, at the mouth of Horse Creek, three miles 1 
below this city, on the Carolina side. One of the river 
boats is supposed to have taken them from the boat which 
brought them by Savannah in the night, to a point twelve I 
miles above that city. 

We learn on good authority that the origiual cargo 
consisted of 420, and that not one of them died or was 
seriously ill on the passage. It is supposed that the 
Wanderer acted only as a decoy boat, and that the vessel 
that brought them is at large. Citizens of cur city are 
probably interested in the enterprise, and those brought 
up the river are supposed to be their share of “ the spoils," 
and have been distributed on their plantations. It i 
quietly hinted that this is the third cargo landed by the 
same company during the last six months. 

We learn that one of our citizens has bought a slave 
from the lot recently landed just below this city, for which 
he paid $250. He is a stout boy, about fourteen years 
old, and considerable curiosity has been manifested this 
.inorniDg to see the “ distinguished visiter.” 

The question has often been asked, what practical good 
can result from'the agitation of the revival of the slave 
trade ? We point to this cargo of sturdy laborers, deli¬ 
vered from the darkness and barbarism of Africa, to be 
elevated and Ohristianized on our soil. 

We point to the price paid for this jolly son of the 
jungles and compare it with the exorbitant prices paid 
for the fancy and less valuable negroes here. And we 
claim that these results are the beginning of the blessings 
to flow in upon the South -from the fearless advocacy of 
the revival of the slave trade by one or two Independent 
presses in this State and South Carolina. This trade 
may be called piracy by a false construction of a foolish 
law; but the day will come when the South will make it 
the right arm of her legitimate commerce. And then 1 
there may be some chance for even us poor editors to 
own a sooty skin or two. Who knows ? 

The Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer says : 

One of the negroes from the Wanderer was brought to 
this city on Monday, by a gentleman who obtained him 
from the lot carried up the Savannah river. He is repre¬ 
sented to be a likely and very tractable young fellow. 

The Augusta Chronicle of the 16th inst.says, we learn 
from reliable authority that about 270 of the wild Afri¬ 
cans, a portion of the cargo of the Wanderer, are now on 
a plantation in South Carolina, two or three miles below 
this city, on the Savannah river, having been brought 
there two days ago on board a steamboat from some 
point near Savannah, and we suppose will soon be offered 
for-sale. Indeed, we are informed that sales have already 
been made of some of the cargo. 

The success of this enterprise by the owners of the 
Wanderer establishes the fact very conclusively that if the 
Southern people desire and intend to suppress this traffic, 
they mast rely upon themselves, as a reliance upon the 
government will be of little avail. The coast of the slave¬ 
holding States is bo extensive that the entire navy of the 
United States, if concentrated upon it, cannot maintain 
the law inviolate. Hence the great necessity for the 
prompt and efficient action of the people themselves, to 
protect their rights and interests. They should not' hesi¬ 
tate to resort to any and all legitimate means to arrest at 
once and forever a traffic so disastrous, if permitted, to 
the public weal of the South. 


TEE QUID PRO QUO. 


From The Evening Post. 

The Mississippi and Louisiana journals i 
the opinions get forth by Senator Douglas 
speech at New Orleans. Several of those prints, during 
the Illinois canvass, denounced him in no measured lan¬ 


guage for suggesting that properly-framed territorial laws 
might, in the interest of Free State men, neutralize the 
effect of the doctrine of popular sovereignty, and the 
Dred Scott decision pushed by Slave-State-meq, They 


are, to use Mr. Choate’s fine phrase, “ alleviating the 
asperities ” of their speech. It is not difficult to see why : I 
His doctrine of manifest destiny (“ it is our duty to have 
Cuba, and you eannot prevent it if you try ”) is the quid, 
pro quo. The bait seems to have been greedily swallowed, 
in some instances, at least. Barksdale’s Mississippian is 
vigorously recalcitrant. It asserts that the persons who 
have made the applause for Douglas in his Southern jour¬ 
ney are “ bankrupt politicians, disappointed offiee-Beekers, 
adventurers of every kind, sensation editors, wharf-rats 
and lazaroni generally.” If we may believe its state¬ 
ments, the South is in a very bad condition. Here is itr 
threnody. 

“Sorrow, sliame, tears for the betrayed and humbugged South 
Tho pity of her friends and the dupe of her foes, she at times i' 
made to exhibit herself before the world in an attitude so unenviabli 
that it is sickening to look upon, and goes staggering along like ■. 
man bereft of reason and the noble attributes with which his Crea 
tor has endowed him, to the crueldestiny which her remorseless am 
insatiate enemies have declared shaU be hers. Christ never poured 
more bitter tears over the wayward city o( his love than the patriot 1 
weeps over the blinded, deceived and unfortunate South. Look upon 

her ! There she stands besieged by our -*■*- -;--■- 

—betrayed by traitors within—tom by 


—tho 


prey of 


y evil and unclean passion that gets tl 


The Louisiana Courier, however, takes Senator Doug¬ 
las to its arms, and in a single paragraph sets forth, with 
less shrewdness than clearness, both the quid and the quo; 

“ From this triumphant vindication of tho imperishable doctrine I 
of State Rights, and from this explicit enunciation of the true ‘ 

rioan program* policy, we might turn and give a diesertaiic_ 

. ; - by Senator Douglas, as to the effects which 

m |j|| of ^people of a 


i supposes might follow the refusal oj 


,, . legislators, _ 

__protection of property in 

itterly devoid of practical imports 


s local laws in su 




all result, so entirely immaterial in comparison with the 


Senator Seward’s speech, delivered in Rochester just 
before the election, about which so much senseless clamor 
tas b*een raised by the Administration organs at the 
North, has at last got down South, suffering much on its 
way thither from transpositions, mutilations and perver- 
lo° D - S ‘ Ib reaclie3 Barksdale’s Mississippian in the ' 1 
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ts [tho in 
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subjected, and says: 
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ar which is sak. ~- 

discovered it. All of liis prev 
The speech ia simply a speculation 
udulging in such illusory phantasi 
set. But it. contains no linking desij 
ns by other means than tho forci 
1 consider philosophy and reason, ac 


—Evening Post. 


Malicious.” —We learn by the Advertiser that Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher, of Elmira, has actually been elected Cap- 
a.military company in that town. Truly hath it been 
. “5® world is divided into three general classes, viz., 
Beecher. 1 °°T * ana th ® Bewlior Family.” do it, Captain 
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assumptions and statements. 

One of these is that the political agitation of slavery, 
and movements for reform generally, outside the Church, 
have run their course, passed their culminating point, and 
are fast losing their hold upon the public thought. The 
President’s Message, the course of the aspirants for the 
Presidency at the next election, the recent glorious ded 
rapidly and decidedly in a new I sion of the State of Vermont that henceforth no man, 
m unto, itself the whole religious | wolnan or child caD be evon c]aime d as a slave 


We have received from a friend in Cincinnati a report, 
occupying three closely printed columns of the Cincinnati 
Daily Commercial, of a Thanksgiving sermon lately 
preached by Rev. C. B. Boynton of that city. Since our 
friend says—“ Mr. B.’s discourse embodies the sentiments | 
of Anti-Slavery men here who are Evangelical in their 
views of religion, and I can most cordially recommend 
and endorse it in its main doctrines’’—and since many 
ministers, churches, congregations and individuals claim 
the Anti-Slavery character in consequence of preaching, 
approving, and reducing to practice jnst such sermons as 
this, we may profitably devote a little space to the exami¬ 
nation of it. 

Till, general subject of M.- U“y“< 

Signs of the Times”; its fundamental idea is that the 
Church'should “ prayerfully observe the signs of the times, 
and adapt her teaching and effort to meet the public 
thought ”; and it specifies, as among the most note¬ 
worthy of these signs, the four following, namely: 

« i. The political agitation of Slavery, meaning by this 
a direct movement for the legal repressing or abolition of] 
slavery, has run its course. 

“ 2, The general reform movement outside of the Church, 
acting through various organizations, has passed its cul¬ 
minating point, and is fast losing its hold upon the publio 
thought. ... 

“ 3. The discussion and agitation of the subject of 
slavery within the Church and in connection with our various 
benevolent societies [elsewhere distinguished as those Mis¬ 
sionary and other societies ‘ which are the outgrowth of 
the Church’] is also in its present form virtually over. 

“4. The great revival—that wondrous outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit by which the year has been distinguished, 1 
and in which our own Church has been permitted largely 
to share—has doubtless been a chief cause in turning 
public attention more ra 

direction, and has drawn_._ 

feeling of the land, and absorbed the whole of the sympa¬ 
thies of the Church.” 

Under the first of these propositions, Mr. Boynton 
declares that though the South has controlled as she! 
pleased the legislation of the country, lias smitten, when 
and how she would, the commerce, manufactures and 
general business of the North, has enacted an infamous 
fugitive slave law, degrading us to hunters of men, has 
removed the great Missouri barrier which was designed 
to hem slavery in, has given us bloody despotism in Kan¬ 
sas and Dred Scott decisions in the Supreme Court, aDd 
meditates still farther aggressions—after all, the Free 
States are immensely superior in wealth, in population, 
in every essential element of greatness; they have a de¬ 
cided and ever-increasing majority in the House and 
Senate; and whenever they choose to use this power, the 
South must of necessity submit. 

Under this head Mr. Boynton proceeds to say that on 
the platform of the Abolition of Slavery it is impossible 
to rally a party large enough to be called a minority: 
that the public mind is not moving in that direction ; that 
the political or Republican movement in regard to slavery 
has been simply a struggle for political power, very spar¬ 
ingly leavened either with religion or philanthropy; that 
there is very little genuine aDti-slavery feelmg 
North which is willing to show itself in any political, 
action; that the signs of the times now “indicate that' 
free labor and slave labor may be placed side by side, 
work out their several results aud that the question of I 
the abolition of slavery has thus been handed back from 
the sphere of politics to that of morals and religion. 

Mr. Boynton says under his second head that the move¬ 
ment against moral and social evils made by such organi¬ 
zations as have been formed, and have acted, indepen¬ 
dently of the Church, has passed the period of its strength 
and power, and is not likely to regain any important 
flnence over the public mind; that the Anti-Slavery 
Movement is a failure and is virtually dead ; that all such 
movements are merely surface reforms ; that little can bej 
gained by reforming this evil practice or that, unless the | 
heart itself be changed; and that, the attempts at “ sur¬ 
face reform ” being virtually a failure and dead, “ the | 
cause of reform is handed back from the sphere of society 
to that of the Churh and the GospeL 

Under the third head, to which we beg the special 
attention of onr readers, Mr. Boynton says that the agita-l 
tion of reform questions in the Church as well as out of it 
has reached and passed its crisis; that these are not sub-1 
jects which will now gather assemblies, or to which the 
Christian public will lend a willing ear. And iu this 
department he enlarges particularly upon “ the Anti- 
Slavery discussion.” 

He declares that the hinge point in this discussion in 
the Church has been—“ Is slaveholding a sin, and ought 
Christians to separate themselves from it ? ” He affirms 
that this agitation has involved these three points; the 
connection and fellowship of the Churches with slave- 
holding—the similar position of the Missionary and other 
societies which are the outgrowth of the Church—and 
the freedom and independence of the pulpit. And his 
proposition is that in all these fields the agitation is sub¬ 
siding and the discussion in the main is over; that the 
demand that^he Churches should declare slaveholding 
sin, and that both they and the Missionary and Tract 
Societies should free themselves from connection with the 
system, has done its work ; that the principles have been 
set forth, and the debate is over, and that what is hence¬ 
forth to be done will be through the silent working of | 
truths already established. 

Mr. Boynton’s summary of practical results, his detail 
of this work which has been done, is so remarkable that 

shall give it: in bis own words. 

‘ And now let us look a moment at results. 

1 First: The American Home Missionary Society 
yielded to the pressure of argument against slavery. 

“Second: The American Board, at Hartford, placed 
itself—with some important resolutions—upon virtually 
right ground. Then, at Detroit, it so far relieved itself from 
reproach r- J - — - 


instead of slaying him with the sword of the 
to Christ, instean m ^ * b(J made aliTe . j kuow that 
spirit and tro , excellence of their work, it 

many consider tm ^ nnlm l mi6ta h e> a oertain 

Want'S definUeness and character in the results justifies 
the conclusion.” . 

This however, is aside from our mam purpose, and 
notice it only as one of many specimens of inconsistency 
and self-contradiction in the sermon We proceed togive 
Mr. Boynton’s application of the doctrine of his fourth 

heed in his own words, namely: 

“But what is the bearing of this upon the sabjeot of 
- iseiv this, as it seems to me—that the whole ! 

Lfvb of Christian reform has been handed over to the 
Churchandthe whole responsibility is laid now upon her. 

to me that this is one of the great desigus 
of Cod in thfs almost universal awakening, and this turn- 
from all this special society work, that has en¬ 
gaged the public mind so long. The Church has been crying 
i g ,r g fnV-.' these various efforts and striving to thrust them away : 
{ojd against these van maBBer they lutle expected, all 

few have given up, or will do so their own separate 
work of reform, and laid their several burthens over upon 

the Church herself. 

“Let Churches consider this 

now'slawry is within thT sphewof the Church as a'reli- 
gffius question, for it is passing out of the sphere oi 

P °“ The same thing is true of all these separate Socle „ 
movements for reform One and all, they have failed, or 
will do so and they, too, will hand over their unfinished 
Task into Hie keeping of the Church. Thus, then iU 
mistake not, the signs of the times and the result of these 
various chaiges is to place the Church once more before 
the world precisely where she should be, as the one great 
Irecmring agent, the one great reform society instituted by God 
hiZeir and beyond which, and outside of which no other orgam- 
wtionfor special work is needed. She is herself the true anti-1 
I slavery and temperance society ; she is the embodiment 
I of all true reform, and she works not ouly on the surface, 

of raSwshV-* 


of God, and that the system of slavery existing in these 
01 ” ' - • ~ » At the same 


-TTT^Xword that could in 

jt contain » whatever, suspem 


whatever, suspended its opera 


“ She will declare slaveholding a sin, but she will not reject 
man merely because of the bare rdatiqn, but only as Bhe finds 


me man o sinner under that relation. She will reject a 
man who defends slaveholding from the word of God, 
because she regards him as one who has subverted the 
truth, the teacher of a heresy.” 

Having presented to our readers thus much of Mr. 
Boynton’s sermon by abstract and quotation, we request 
their particular notice of the following characteristics 
of it. 

1. The absolute and utter incorrectness of some of its 


United States is Scriptural and right, 
time they make it clear that they do not condemn all 
slaveholders, nor demand that all shall emancipate their 
slaves, nor that any shali emancipate them immediately. 

On the contrary, they suggest oxouses whereby the slave- ] 
holder may claim good intention and justification in con¬ 
tinuing such. Upon this, the fanatical Southern minority, 
headed by Rev. Dr. Ross, unwilling that ilieir license to 
bold slaves should be alloyed by censure of that relation 
in any manner or degree, made protest, withdrew, and 
issued a Call for a Convention to organize a new General 
Assembly. 

Now this action of tho General Assembly at Cleveland, 
namely, a censure of slavehohlmg in general terns, coupled 
with an express allowance of its present and indefinite 
tinuance, Mr. Boynton has the effrontery to represent ns 
“having uttered their testimony and separated prom 
the sin ” ! And it is in relation to this ease that he says 
__<■ For the present, direct warfare is over." What] 
wonder that he elsewhere says-The signs of the times 
responsibility, not4fn no w indicate that “free labor and slave labor may be 
placed side by side, to work out their several results” 11 
6. This briDgs ns to the last characteristic peculiarity 
of Mr. Boynton’s sermon which we shall mention, namely 

_Its deliberate decision that the Church, having now 

the whole work of Christian reform handed over la her, 
and the whole responsibility for it laid upon her, should 
now proceed to —let this subject alone and attend 
other things ! We repeat his words, namely: 

To this ground [the ground of the Cleveland General 
Assembly] Churches and Societies will quietly come, and 
then, having uttered their testimony and separated from 
the sin [!!], they will apparently pause, intending for the 
present no aggressive movement. This will be essentially the 
case with every other reform. For the present, direct 
warfare i« over. The Church will pause to consider and 
survey the field, while other topics for the present will 
occupy her chief attention.** 

If we add to this the statement of Mr. Boynton’s deci¬ 
sion (at onee self-contradictory and treacherous to every 
obligation, alike of the Christian and the Christian min-l 
fster) that the right course for the Church ia to declare 
slaveholding a sin, but not to reject a man merely ] 
because of the bare relation, we shall reach the pro¬ 
per place for saying—in answer to onr correspondent who 
asks the insertion of the sermon in full in The Standard, 
expression of the ideas of sundry “ Evangelical 
people in Cincinnati—that the only appropriate place for 
it would be the' Pro-slavery department, for which it is | 
rather inconveniently long. 
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been praised for that whIoh animated Paul 

with a different prudence tI)elr dtelolllte 

pveaobing before the Corinthian k . 1) n 


Prudent it may be, but 


shrunk from preaching to oK the w ^ ^ | C(JB0 Qf ^ nh 

a prudence quite oilier til an . Aii 

Stuart-of Budaine before an assembly of courtiers. 

“ It is that prudence which has made tho Church tho | 
willing tool of a party; which has given up to it the tri¬ 
bune, the press, the pulpit of a free oounlry ; which sup¬ 
presses in reprints of foreign literature, even the word l 
slavery; which effaces from the picture of that great) 
painter of tho spirit, whose recent loss art deplores, the 
figure of the sluve who lifts a suppliant glance towards 
Christ the Consoler. 

“ It is not enough to say in reply— We hale slavery, 

‘everybody’ (says Mrs. Stowe with profound truth) 
hales slavery in the abstract. Every man coudemns it 
till he finds reason to hold his peace, and then he is 
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ANT1-SLA VER 7 IN FRANCE. 


The agitation culminated with the action of the New 
School Church of Cleveland. The division aud separation, 

with the action of Societies, carries with it by -.- 

quence, I think, ultimately the whole religious sen 


quence, I think, ultimately the whole religious sentiment 
of the North. To this ground Churches and Societies will 
quietly come, aud then, having uttered their testimony 


and separated from the sin, they will apparently pause, 
intending for the present no aggressive movement. This will be 
essentially the case with every other reform. For the pre¬ 
sent direct warfare is over. The Church will pause to con¬ 
sider and survey the field, while other topics for the pre¬ 
sent will occupy her chief attention.” 


The fourth and last of Mr. Boynton’s general heads of 
division is the influence of “ the great revival ” in divert¬ 
ing the attention of those affected by it from all other 
spooial subjects of agitation and reform, including slavery 
and anti-slavery, and absorbing into itself “ the whole of | 
the sympathies of the Church.” 

We may remark in passing that it is not a little strange 
that—after attributing this revival to “ thedira% exerted 
power of God,” and saying that “ common instrumentali¬ 
ties have scarcely been employed ’’ in it, and that “ human 
agency has had little more connection with this rising of 
the heavenly day-star than with the coming of the natural 
morning "—Mr. Boynton should say, almost immediately j 


men?S!L eas h , ere is , mu °h in the present religious move- 
Eioua Hon? b 18 u, ,,0 £ et ler superficial, which is a mere reli- 
the “ ot a liv >ug power which takes hold 

•if we wem a? 0 °*? arac tor and moulds them into forms, 
movement is to criticise, we might say that the 

power than “ orH b y emotion and less by 
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State, and the petitions now circulating in this State, 
Massachusetts, and in various other New England States 
in preparation for the same enactment, are a sufficient 
refutation of this statement. 

Bat Mr. Boynton also says that by the political agita¬ 
tion of slavery (which he elsewhere correctly identifies 
with the Republican movement) he means “a direct 
movement for the legal repressing or abolition of slavery. 
Every one knows that neither the Republicans nor any 
other political party have had either virtue or courage 
enough to come up to this ground ; and that their tem¬ 
porary rallying cry of Free Soil, and designation of them¬ 
selves as Free-Soilers, were alwayB a misnomer and a 
self-contradiction, inasmuch as their party platform, hold¬ 
ing allegiance to the Federal Constitution, made the soil 
of their respective States as free to slave-hunters as to 
free-born citizens. 

2. The absolute and utter inconsistency of some por¬ 
tions of it with other portions. 

We have already quoted the self-contradictory state¬ 
ments of Mr. Boynton respecting the origin of the revival. 

Of the numerous other cases of this sort, we will merely 
specify that, while representing on one hand that a poli¬ 
tical party for the abolition of slavery has existed, “ has^ 
run its course,” has “ handed back ” the abolition q 
tion from the-sphere of politics to that of morals and 
gion, he represents, more truly, on the other hand, that 
the genuine anti-slavery feeling of the North avoids poli¬ 
tical action, and that on the platform of Abolition il 
impossible to rally a party large enough to be called a 
minority. The latter statement is an imperfect expres 
sion of the fact that Abolitionists have always been few 
in number, and have preferred not to connect their oppo¬ 
sition to slavery with any struggle for place or power for 
themselves. 

3. Its incidental exposures of the low standard of judg¬ 
ment, desire, duty, feeling and aGtion, past and present, 
in the Church and in its ministers. 

Mr. Boynton counsels the Church to “ adapt her teach¬ 
ing and effort to meet the public thought" instead of 
forming and Christianizing that thought; he admits that 
the Home Missionary Society (in the feeble commence¬ 
ment of movement which they have made towards oppo¬ 
sition to slavery) have “ yielded to the pressure of argu¬ 
ment ” from without; he admits that the action of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
was mereiy such as to allay agitation and relieve itself 
from reproaeb; he admits that, while men ou( of the 
Church have been laboring to reduce or to abolish certain 
great social evils, “the Church has been oryino out 
AGAINST THESE VARIOUS EFF5rTS, and 

STRIVING TO THRUST THEM AWAY FROM HER ” ! and, finally, 

he admits that the agitation of the subject of slavery 
within the Church and its great propagandist Societies 
is, in its present form, virtually over, and that “ the great 
revival” has been a chief means of accomplishing this 


end! 


his 8pirit and t0 tl10 centre pf his guilt, 
SO far 8S It has coinB P ? 0B i ness ' its ffiatinguishiug feature, 
aas come under my obssmtiw, is an effort to] 


4. Its claim (in the very act of conceding that the 
Church is now, and will henceforth be, responsible for the 
shame and guilt of slavery) that this responsibility ' 
thing, and that it rests on the Church only through 
the withdrawal of other agencies. 

Thus, Mr. Boynton says, “The whole work of Chris¬ 
tian reform has been handed over to the Church, and the 
whole responsibility is laid now upon her.” And again 
Let Churches consider this new responsibility.” And 
again —“Now slavery is within the sphere of the Church 
religious question, for it is passing cut of the sphere 
of politics." And again—“ This is the true position of 
the Church, into which she has been newly placed by the. 
providence of God. 

Its expressed approval of the positions of the 
Foreign Missionary Board at Hartford and Detroit, and 
of the General Assembly of New School Presbyterians 
at Cleveland, all of which were a deliberate acquiescence 
in the continuance of slaveholders in their respective 
Churches. 

Mr. Boynton says that the American Board at Hart¬ 
ford placed itself “ upon virtually right ground." The 
actual ground occupied by that body then, and before, 
and ever since, has been a full acquiescence of the Board 
in the decision of their missionaries among the Western 
Indian nations, that they will not make slaveholdiDg, nor 
yet the separation of slave parents and children by sale 
or purchase, eitto a bar to admission to the Church, or 
an occasion for either expulsion from it or discipline in it. 

As to the action of the New School Presbyterians at 
Cleveland, Mr. Boynton speaks of it as a culmination of j 
anti-slavery agitation, entirely satisfactory in itself, and 
destined to carry with it the whole religious sentiment of 
the North. He says that “ To this ground Churches and 
Societies will quietly come,” and he represents this as an 
entirely satisfactory position. Let us see what this posi¬ 
tion is. 

The General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church 
have always been in the habit of uttering reflections, sug¬ 
gestions, propositions and recommendations more or less 
unfavorable, and sometimes very unfavorable, to slavery; 
at the same time they have always allowed their members 
to hold slaves, and have from time to time volunteered 
suggestions of particular circumstances in which they 
represented slaveholding as justifiable. 

The General Assembly at Cleveland in 1857 adopted I 
Beport (170 to 25) rehearsing many of these procesta- 


FBENCH SYMPATHY WITH THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY—THE PASTOR MONOD’S OBJECT AND COURSE IN 
AMERICA—HIS C8NDUCT AND ITS CONSEQUENCES AFTER 
HIS RETURN TO PARIS—MRS. STOWE’S REBUKE AND ITS 
EFFECT—THE JUDGMENT OF FRENCH PROTESTANTISlf AS 
EXPRESSED IN ONE OF ITS ORGANS. 

The sympathies for the enslaved awakened by the 
Revolution of 1848, and, in consistency with what French¬ 
men then claimed for themselves, applied so successfully 
by Lamartine and Arago, as chiefs of the Provisional 
Government of that time, to the immediate emancipation 
of the French West Indies—the sympathies which were 
never degraded into sentimentality by being paraded in 
words to excuse their being divorced from action—did 
not confine themselves to France. They went forth, as 
far as permitted by the comity of nations, towards the 
deliverers of all lauds; and members of tbe Executive 
Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society then 
resident in France had reason to know how living and 
how true the French heart was to the cause of freedom in 
the United States, even when the last hope was sinking | 
under it in Paris. 

. It was deeply affecting to see men calling “ to arms! 
for their own last vain stand against despotism; defying | 
the usurper at the risk of life, living and reputation—all 
save honor; resisting every temptation to perform the | 
accursed worship of the rising sun which would have 
centred all its rays upon themEelvss; making ready for 
death, perpetual exile, want, or, at best, that laborious 
and frugal obscurity which, because it puts him to shame, 
a tyrant always spends his evil strength in tormenting 
aud all the while sending to us across the Atlantic that 
testimonial, word or deed of cheer that-bind3 anew such 1 
as we are to this altar of the World’s Sacrifice. 

i xnhje lilt? aevulcH inaka tfie.1 won-l <Iovm vvltn Ibc Bi 

1 kenhead, saluting with three cheers the boats that we 
nearing the Bhore, as the deck settled under them, they 
have left a memory in .our hearts which will count for! 
^ much in onr final victory. Thanks and honor to them all 
in tbe name of the human race—to the living and the 
dead I and let the names of Schceloher, Arago, Lamar¬ 
tine, Victor Hugo, Saint Hilaire, Michelet, David 
d’Angers, Adolph Monod, Ange Guefin, Emile Sou-' 
vestre, and so many others whomsto name would, iu the 
present sad state of France, be to injure, be like 
names of Lafayette and the helpers of that earlier time, 
forever bright in American remembrance! and may none 
of them who yet live ever desert or do shame to the holy 
cause for which they suffer and rejoice. 

Among those who have warmly and effectually sympa¬ 
thized with us are Protestants of Paris and many other 
French cities. Year after year their contributions have 
been constant to the treasury of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

At length, last year one of their pastors came to the 
United Stated States, seeking funds to build up a Protes¬ 
tant Church in Paris; and, to obtain them, he was obliged 
to forbear to protest against slavery, and concede to 
that type and embodiment of American pro-slavery 
religion, the Tract Society, that there could be such 
thing as a Christian gospel without a zeal for freedom 
that from the sin of slavery there is no need of a Redeemer! 

When" the great apostle of old would commend the gos¬ 
pel to the ancient heathen world, he called it Liberty 
“ the glorious liberty of the sous of God! ” When the 
"French Protestant pastor becomes the tool of the Ameri¬ 
can Tract Society, he takes his stand upon the corner¬ 
stone of American despotism and labors to convince 
Europe that the gospel of Christ can be at one with slavery. 

We shall, from time to time, refer to the course of the 
pastor who does not protest against the wolf, and record 
his disgraceful defeats and still more disgraceful successes. 
As au instance of the latter may be counted the cessation 
of certain Protestant contributions, coincident with his j 
return from his tonr of American experience among the 
advocates for the longer continuance of slaveholding, and I 
avoidance of those who are laboring to abolish slavery. 
The proposed building on the Boulevard Sevastopol, in 
Paris, the trophy of a pro-slavery victory, will ever look, to 
ail true Protestant Christians, like a warning monument 
of defeat and betrayal. One cannot but- feel confident 
that not many Protestant French pastors will make 
iljelvefAchannels # of pro-slavery influence hereafter. 

- On the other hand, we have to record a rebuke whioh 
meets the Protestant pastor who dares not, as a part of 
the gospel of liberty, to protest against slavery ; and 
translate it from the “ Lien,” one of the leading organs 
of French Protestantism. That paper says : 

"We have received from Mrs. Stowe an article pub-] 
lished by the New York Independent, in which the eloquent 
author of Uncle Tom protests against the great Ein of the 
Amoricantffiraet Soeiety—one whioh has unhappily found 
approvers oven in Europe. We cannot insert tbe article 
entire, on account of its length and personal character. 
But our readers will he glad to see an abstract prepared 
by a most competent judge of social questions. 

We learn from Mrs. Stowe that, shortly after thej 
arrival of the Remonstrance of the Pastors and Elders of | 
our Churches against American Slavery, addressed to 
their American brothers, the Tract Society, a vast] 
organization, representing tbe literature of every shade of 
religious opinion in the land, and whioh finds aocess to 
thousands and thousands of mindB, touched, perhaps, by 
the earnest exhortations from France, appointed 
mittee to prepare and publish tracts, relating not to the 
crime of slavery, but merely to the vices which it may 
ocoasion, and the duties it imposes. 

This was evidently to mistake the true course, 
was, to say the least, impiioitly to recognize as perms-1 
nent aud legitimate a state of things resting 
gravest of usurpations; for who ever thought of enume-1 
rating the duties oreated by a situation ia every respect 
unlawful, of regulating crime, of making a code for the 
use of murder aud robbery ? From the times of Moses to 
our own, one single paragraph has been enough : ‘ Thou 
shalt not kilh’ ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 

This, then, was a deplorable concession. Neverthe¬ 
less it was received as an insult by the slaveholders. It 
was touching their sacred ark. It was calling on morals 
to act in a oase with which, in fact, they could have | 


silent.’ 

«< How ’ (says Mrs, Stowe) ‘ has the American Church 
fallen into Us present state of actual powerlessness ? It is 
owing to this silence that men think so wise ; it is because 
every Soeiety, every Churcb, every College, every school, 
every individual even ia asking or claiming something he 
tbinks useful, but whioh he cun only obtain by evading 
this irritating question. 

When’ (says Mrs. Stowe) ‘we were last year in 
Paris, our co-religionaires said to ns with their national 
warmth, “What are your American Churches doing? 
How can they keep silence while associating themselves 
with suoh a system ? ” We now reply to them : They 
associate themselves with it, as the French Churches, we 
greatly fear, are beginning to do. They wish to accom¬ 
plish mauy plans good and praiseworthy in themselves; 
they need help and money, and men say to them, be silent 
about slavery and we will give it to you. In other words, 
Satan approaches the Bride of Christ, not black and dis¬ 
gusting, but like a gentle, polite Christian, and says to 
her, “ Beautiful lady, I will raise your walls and build 
your gates and ornament your sanctuary with precious 
stones, and restore your waste places ; only, keep silence 

one single point, for on that point your words kill me. 

I do not forbid you to pray about it, nor to have your pri -1 
vate opinion about it, nor even to hate it. Hate it to yonr 
heart’s content, but say nothing about it. 

Want of space forbids us to multiply extracts. We 
regret it sincerely, for, iu our opinion, the subject touches 
Christianity even more vitally than it does the cause 
abolition. We believe that in the actual state of m( 
minds, aroused by the spectacle that Russia now offers, 
human power can long retard the triumph of that great 
cause. The slave will be free, but to uhal will his liberty 
be owing ? To a political compromise, to the fear he ex¬ 
cites, to the irresistible explosion of a force long re¬ 
pressed ? or to the authority of the gospel over Christian 
souls ? This, for us, is the question of questions. Tbe 
work will be accomplished, but by what instruments, and 
in virtue of what principle? 

“ Mrs. Stowe tells us (and we know it only too well) 
that the studied silence, the visible indifference, and the 
guilty concessions of the Protestant Church of the United 
States, on a point bo vital, have severed from its bosom 
mauy zealous advocates, many fervent Christians, whom 
it brands at this time with the name of infidels; and if | 
now, in a crisis so imminent, she persists in her cowardly 
neutrality, if the battle is won without her, we are com¬ 
pelled to say it in the deepest bitterness of soul, she will I 
have lost the right to join her voice to the hosannahs 
which will hail the coming of Liberty—the moral life of j 
our oppressed race. The day that shall, year after year, 
recall to remembrance that groat act of Reparation—tbe 
festival of deliverance—shall be to her a day of keen 
regret and deep humiliation. 

“ In the nam5 of our oommon faith, for the sake of your 
own interests, and the interests of Protestantism so seri¬ 
ously compromised, we entreat you, founders of Ameri¬ 
can Liberty, descendants of the proscribed Puritans, spare 
yourselves this shame while there is time. 


tions and their accompanying concessions, and making a^iuVto do” 

emphatic additional protest against the doctrine of some <• xhe South rose to a man, and tho committee charged 

of their Southern Churches “ that slavery is an ordinance with the publication of a tract which, all the world knew, 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


To the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

When immediate emancipation was fitst claimed for the 
slave, forum, pulpit and press were in the hands of the 
enemy—to rescue these, therefore, was the primary duty 
of Abolitionists. The Slave Power, maddened by the 
prospects of a speedy overthrow, was unscrupulous in her 
efforts to silence her formidable opponents, who, though 
few iu number, were strong in the justice of their cause 1 
Mr. Garrison was mobbed and imprisoned, the women of 
Boston insulted and their assemblies dispersed ; Lovejoy 
was driven from Missouri and murdered in Illinois, while 
in Philadelphia a hall dedicated to freedom was burned, 
and the friends of the colored race were compelled to 
ceal themselves to escape the fury of the populace. These 
outrages, however, only kindled the spark they were 
designed to extinguish, and the triumph of justice was 
but tbe more speedy. Mr. Garrison now proclaims the 
doetrine of Immediate Emancipation, without fear of 
molestation; Mr; Giddings teaches radioal anti-slavery 
to a Missouri audience, and Mr. Furness advocates dis¬ 
union from a Philadelphia pulpit. 

We read with feelings of admiration and gratitude the 
history of the American Anti-Slavery Sooiety ; admira¬ 
tion for its fidelity to the slave, and gratitude for the in¬ 
estimable rights secured to us. How many of us would 
have adhered so heroically.to the cause of liberty in those 
stormy times ? But few Christians doubt that had they 
lived when Christ taught his religion in person, they 
would have been bearers of the cross; yet how many are 
now ready to suffer crucifixion for that religion ? Bat few 
Protestants believe they would not have joined Luther in 
hfe warfare against the Church, yet how mauy will now 
suffer martyrdom for conscience sake ? Every anti-slavery 
man speaks of the early history of the movement with 
pride aud satisfaction, yet how many of us will emulate 
the example of the pioneers! Now, the best method of | 
showing our appreciation of the rights so bravely won for 
us, is to exercise them, aud the best evidence of tbe extent 
of our anti-slavery feeling Is our present coarse of notion- 
Much has been done, much progress has been made, but 
the end is not yet; the Blave still wears the chain, the 
tyrant still scourges his victim. Are we who have more 
recently enlisted in the oause as persistent in our labor, 
as untiring in onr devotiou, as those who worked before 
us? Do we prove our faith by works? or, is our auti-| 
slavery feeling mere sentiment and without vitality ? If 
we hesitate to demand immediate justice, if we shrink f 
from pressing the question upon the consciences of friends 
in the social circle, if we are unwilling to make sacrifices, 
personal, social or political, only performing that whioh 
easy aud pleasant, then are we but little better than 
ere theorists; there is a responsibility resting upon 
i individuals whioh we cannot escape; we may frequent 
Anti-Slavery Conventions, and read anti-slavery papersr 
we may attend Fairs and Fair circles and yet fail almost 
entirely to meet this personal responsibly. Ia Philadel¬ 
phia, there is a night school for the eduoation of colored 
people, whose doors are well-nigh closed, not from laok of I 
scholars but for the want of teachers ; this surely is 
opportunity for practical anti-slavery work ; y«t wifi 
are those young Abolitionists, young men, aye, and womeh 
too, who iu the Fremont oampalgu could take long jour-, 
neys to attend a Republioan meeting, or to hear a speech 
from Mr. Burlingame ? Where are those whom we meet 
the pleasant sooial gatherings of the Fair circle or who i 
frequent the Fair, day and evening, -throughout the’season ? 1 
Where are those who are eager for debate and are early 
the hall when Curtis, Phillips or some other favorite is] 
to lecture ? Are not these in any measure responsible for 
he success or failure of this school? The work maybe 
todious; some pleasures may perchance be relinquished ; 
the opera may attract one, the lecture another, or a parly 
he thn-d ; but of what value is our ami-slavery foelfng If I 
such as these cannot be sacrificed? This school is now 1 
established in the very hall where onr fathers were onee 
mobbed for daring to teach their colored brethren, and 
shall it be said that children prize so lightly the right so 
hardly earned, that a school for this noble purpose can- 
uot be maintained u, ia sued a ewe as. 


whole continent • 
That one of the least of its bad effects wastw ■ 
graced us among the nations of the earth or 1 
of our m-A nu ’ f 


mouth to be a nation of liars aa d h “ gt 
utterly unworthy the reputation we onee e o2 
eminently deserving the opprobrium now aceum 
against us: ma 

That as Pennsylvanians we hdve especial ten 
abhor the slave system, as it has dishonored ns 
national councils, impaired our standing amom-out 
States of the North, has, by its close proximity 
borders, corrupted our public and private morals, a 
choosing one of our citizens as its executive toi 
linked the*once honored name of Pennsylvania' 
Federal Administration which must ever be infami 

That the sensation produced iu Europe and thisc 
by the abduetiou of the child Mortara is a cheerir 
of progress among the nations of the earth, but th 
deeply mortifying to us as Americans to know tl 
government dare not say a word against this oatra 
fear of exciting against itself the jeers and derisioi 
civilized world; 

That the failure of the Graud Jury in Columbia 
to find a true bill against the Qjptaiu -and crew 
slave-ship Echo, the successful landing of a es 
imported slaves ia the State of Georgia, &e., to 
the persistent purpose of the slave-drivers to agg: 
and extend their system, and their power, as the [ 
ment is at present constituted and administered, ti 
their purpose ; and' .that so long as [possession i 
power is conceded to them by the North, wears 


That the natioqSLaompaofc, by viriae of whioh i 
is maintained ad^e^fetfed, is null and void, bee 
its inherent immoraaMpind should be of nom 
because the party of theother part have violated 
systematically disregiMjjT||p conditions; and that 
aeqaiescenee ih; ;iis deRgmds by th? people of t! 
States will argueJon^ieir part an equal degree oi 
depravity and political fatuity : 

That, however gratifying the existence of the E 
can party may be as a sign of changing publio see 
it can be regarded with no confidence as an anti¬ 
instrumentality ; aud that, so far as its counsels 
controlled—if they should be controlled at all-b, 
tain described class of men—namely, men who < 
the speech of Senator Seward, &e., &s—it wou 
reasonable to cherish a hope of its exerting even a 
usefulness: . 

That the attempt, on the part of certain P°™ ai 
ers in Pennsylvania, to put the question of a 
Tariff on a level, as at this juncture, with that ot 
rights, argues a gross obliquity of moral vis!oa ’ aa 
inoompeteuoy on their part, and on the part o 
they may represent, to exert any wisely con r 
fluence in the counsels of Freedom: 

That the disfranohisement, by Pennsylvania! ^ 
of her oitizens, on account of their complex 1 *®!. 
disgrace to the Commonwealth; aud that un 1 
scribed people are reinstated in the P osses * 
rights, the anti-slavery enterprise will M 
plished the whole of its purpose : 

That Pennsylvania should be free soil to ev ^ 
being, whether refngee from a foreign yoke o ^ 
from American slavery, who may seek ea ^ 
borders; that the State should secure by e 
to nf bar inhabitants, not charged 


to every one of her inhabitants, not obarg ^ d t[ll 
the possession of his personal liberty, a 


tions should be circulated and presented^ to ^ 

ture, asking for the passage of a few to 
This was the substance of the resolution 3 , 


others were presented, but were not 


from a young man representing himsy^ 
stood to be, a son of Senator Hammond ttl( 

It affirmed that “ CongreBB had no rig ^ 

tution to declare the slave trade P‘ ra6 ^' tlje a pjiit 
made a speech, not distinguished by ^ yy 
marks his father, iu support ot his vie ’ t j on 
tion was not seconded. The other r ^ ^ geCC 
Joseph Barker, whioh also, being wit o . n th 
being offered at the olose of the moet ‘ a "’ ft0 tion. 
no time for debate, was tbe subject of 
as follows: Slav* 

“That the conflict between F 1,6 ?”® game at° b 
between Good and Evil generally! 10 players, 11 
the reformers and obstructives k moves aC 
reformers act wisely in regulating ‘ 
to tho moves of their antagonists. . alBl0S 

The discussions of the Convention “j^biica 1 
upon the resolution referring to the a u, 
This resolution was objected to as , g de aon 
unfounded implications. The men g effar d a 
“ ultraism ” the sentiments of Govern g ainm0 ad 
mended the conservatism of Senator a0 ji 
said, were not Republicans, and w °® ^ganaatj' 
with the party. The Republican par 3 aa aB ti 
party; the American Constitution ^ caB aid» te 
document; If Gov. Seward should ® pka ollf 
next Presidential term, he will «* *” re80 iutio B 
Ac., Ac. To this it was replied that bo t ^ , 

expressed nor implied anything t a offB plat 11 
the facte. The party, according » glave ry, ,lU 
official statements, was not 0PP° sei 011111 

extension of slavery, and that in »P 'polled » l 
oharaoter, judging from the meow o ^ ff b»tei 
for it in the Fremont campaign, wa ^ fflir r»n 
might be entertained in regard to it, tot to 
\jidence; aud the men who denounced B e 

speech, Ac., were unfortunately P* vaD , tin 
influence in the party, as the P 80 " “ , the m- * 
our good friends who here repadm a fioc tc 
slavery character of the Constitution^ ^^tiou 1 
served a good purpose in debate »i g eB ator 
it was unknown to the party ; a“u „ rea jdeu til1 
should be [he candidate for the »ex ^ j B pro 0 
would be time enough to quote t a 
party’s soundness. „;de 

The speakers on the RepubUo*® , those 
Thomas, W. S. Peirce and Joaopb ftud J. ]»• 

Other Bide were ttebert fwwft «• 


waB animated, but without acrimony. Joseph 
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straw, they did-SS Cru shing them w,th leys. Their titles are-Tbe 
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n reading them to (heir Char- jj ATTnw . T oTTMonm^ The Atlantic Cajle.— We understand that Mr 

e Happy Child; Leaves from ATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY - SUBSCRIPTION 9 J ™s W. F lel'd received, yesterday, from Newfoundland a 
Jerrv’s Dream : Tak«n«~«» ANWTVF.RS ARY the P fr£ b l f a ? a . t . Dre oalenlatedI to revive.tbe drooping hopes of 


I The undersigned, who have, for so many years, done a 
what they could to promote the Anti-Slavery Cause, i 


\e Atlantic Cable. On Saturday last, the 
uls Hr. Field, some very good currents were 
word “ Henley ” was distinctly recognized at 
ben, according to advices received by the 
-y s large machine was to have been working. 


" „ no cause -- - - ----- ■•v.mcBB, or tne ’ Borrow t>oa on i M „ r egl6lature whi cb will assemble in Albany on the y-ympus and Asgard. 

'L* on that side of the question. The resolution I believe we were on the noTtflk ’ ff! - JaDaary Wi “ C0Iltaia a large majority of Eepnbli- £“{*■:. , 

mist r££HB ”?• BHs. 

< f ref ° rm a conducted, and of the basis made over the last one-patching it m so as t i r “* Is , m 7 86 “ g in petit!one ’ as oomeroLy signed ^hicadee. 

^ jd«^° U ' B ,UaSIDellt ’ ^ Eepublioau pttc ” was la^Ible bEb^f h^ in ^ 

«-s3KP£i“'risx !«?*«&* 

te r f p reg jdent of the Convention, E. M. Davis, made a soalpation. 1 ^BoMon\,** one f^Vch '^ ° f Vem ° nt late ' 7 eDaC ‘ ed WhiSSpelT 3 ' 
^ t good speech, suggested chiefly by Senator Ham- {not “J esteemed and excellent friend Mr BvlefhtT* The’ number of Gare lo 0 ^ 1 had t . ea y neBtl J r petitioned. Reviews and Literary * 
a ddress and the comments upon it by the Northern ® Ver) tells ““ incredible story to the effect that Dr tw' not large • but if th^wto ‘ b ' S St8te ‘ S “ Tbe Profess6r at the I 

9 Lucretia Mott, Dr. J. B. Smith, Wm. Weils Brown, party d63 «ted him Wuse he refused to earnestthe vcnnnll °f the work in witty as the “Autocrat- 

ft, G rew, Dr. Rock, Robert Purvis and J. M. McKim Pioneering expenses, and then went and offered th^ a large’number of signaLirp" t agUation aud gtti “ 0bservc ’ have already pr< 

® eBry _ a. nrogress and prospects of the cause an* - selves to the ReDublicans on n n„H»i_°“ered them- _f ,, ber of signatures to their petitions. In some men who, claiming the nt 
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P ® Dg 11 “ p 80 as t0 Inst an- aa Possible, praying for the enactment of a law prohibit- ^Dlustrious Obscure, 
th took my advice and dno.ll„»A mg slave-hunting law prohibit- “The New Life” of Dante 


contains the fnl T taey 00uld to P romote ‘be Anti-Slavery Cause, Arabia, Mr . Henlev’s 3 t0 advlc t 3 received by the 

contains the fol- fi nancially and otherwise> throngh fte medinm of the - r n ln me , nT 7 8 large a3aeblne ” aa to have been workiug. 

American Anti-Slavery Society, will, as usual, hold -- ■ — 

their (twenty-fifth) Anniversary at the close of the year,. Sfiffidl 3fl'(rfrn»« 

with the same purpose of still further strengthening the --- _ 

eneficial influences of that Society, moral, religious and 5@““To the Priendsof — " - 

political, for the extinction of slavery. signed, citizens of Syracuse havin ' JomvK - The under- 

At the beginning, before the principles of the eanse in behalf of suffering strand in f I “ Dg ‘ ntareate d themselves 
' Were understood, we could not, with the slightest hope of in tbeir transition state from bondage tofreednm Tv 7 ,’ W 
Buccess, ask of the pnbiic, whose affair it is no less than ia stati f Dg - “ “ cti °u « ^eZn^Uo^TZ 
our own. direct oontribntions of money. We therefore clasa of oar fedow-bemgs are prompt,, entertained and ea elv 

devised an Annual Bazaar for the sale of contributions of VT parmanent refnge “ Canada, uudeTthe 

articles; and it afforded »„ „< . , , faithful and efficient management of Kev. T w T 

ness, both financial and social, to the cause 6163 ’ Ge “ ral Agent of the D> G ’ R B> for CeDtraI N. y.‘ 0<3CEK ’ 

5 ” is 88 wise and But «>« changed state of the public mind now suggests imL^n *T*! 0 ” 8 ’ tbat ^ 


u n « 88 naa earnest ly petitioned. Reviews and Literarv NnfiPAA hpm wk « • , , muiijr ui great useful- 

nber of Garrisonian Abolitionists in this State is “ The Prnfe«er »i th o , !" , ™ ., „ . . ’ both fiaa ncial and social, to the cause. 

:e ; but if they will all take hold of the wlrMn witty ® reakfast - Table 18 88 Wl8e and But the ^“ged state of the public mind now suggests , 

iflPIl ! 

jj.!. q f f ^ . * reafc ever y friend of llie every thoaght that does not tally with the current ortho- cooperate with us to do thp s-imp nnihino- a k*- 4 t0 

ss-*?rrrra“ fc, -?STr^- 


tfon the pr°S ress and P r08 Pects of the cause, and a selves to the Republicans on condition of ^beir^nr 111 " localfties^e^vo^k^s ^ tbeiF petitlon8 ' Iq some “ en who » claiming the utmost liberly of express 

#*Z of information in this regard was drawn out, the bills, whicb, when these last had done 5e 6 mny Zre ^ ^ ^ ^ ta np0Q any would pat all free sou 

seemed bighly gratifying to the people. The Motion went over in a body and votdfortheDem^ bTyet be^’attempted ’ reade ^ notbiDg 8traigb ‘i a ^e«s and smother under conventional re. 
ffbl rtprB for the daily P a P ers a fr showed a friendly inte- tiCO ‘Whigo-Know-Nothing candidate Mr Linpnln r q i cause in this State whn m ever y frfead of the every thought that does not tally with the current 

(teeof tbem' ^ 

Tgled in the debate and made a very neat speech, vin- *° ba helmved of this virtuous community. The coalition ‘he work of obtaining pet £ Tpt “"f “*f chlef thaQ open iBfidels by 01 

Lting the wisdom of the anti-slavery measures by a ^ 8po ^ e of a ” Possible between the Democrats and the the Republican Legislatnre with our det a nfl« ihat .it larauspl t ei °“ tbat tbere is som «thing in Chris 
terenoe to their past success. This fact itself constitutes BepabB eans did not come off, and the former gravitated soil of the State shall be protected from^t t Chtf , T ' ® h “ dling ; wbereas il 

pleasing argument to prove our progress. The men by «* natural force of political affioity to the resnrrec- the man-hunter; and if they refut oentala“ba SatJr’ofl,! T l^'f 0 

«* “ «“ “ tr *'- ”■ SSSSlt °' a Mr. Web- P~P«, M b„,d a.. LpcikTSi 282* ' 

Mm. Stone', story, "Tha Minister-a Wooing,” 

«« — Pops Of bothering Ibe R.p„Mo„,. S. » “ »• ./ JV„ M , W mtoooUo, .„b cl , phr . H » pi.l 

Dec 15(A _ 16 (/j and n tht 186 g Lincoln was reelected by a majority of something over lhe unders! g ned » citizens of the State of New Jork, f 8w England life in the period following the Eevc 


ition has been practised upon the public by one William 
», of Syracuse, who claims to lie an Agent for the “ Afri- 
id Society,” which Society has no real existence in Syra- 
tratis a mere sham. Mr. Brawn is not authorized by 
the colored people or their true friends to aet in their 
; and is effecting no good in this quarter, where he pre* 
to have the seat of his operations, and where he is known 


gasoired* t^be^a sraipwi three huudred against one °f near four thousand last year. r ®Pectfully ask yon to enact that no person, who 

ESd^te oatTftweT had about one beenheld asasiave, shall be delivered np, by any ofl 

?%*** interests of those whom it most immediately con- “lit Ilf-‘ h ° USa “ d > a ^nlt which Or court, State or Federal, within this Gn m _ 


te, to noxy. Snch meD, affecting to be the zealous defenders of result will much exceed the sum ($3,000) raised last vp»r 88 8n im P ostor - 

a nffll ° m ° r - e ml8chief thau °P en iDfidel8 by ercatil >g To onr Southern friends we present this prospect with b “ eTidenUy collected >srge snms of money, according 

° P .l whfhfll USP1 p C f c tbere ^ S0IDethiQ K !q Christianity increased hope of their cooperation in consequence For New^aL^T’ ^ “ theStateof New York and in 

doneor 

SSST - ^PMrtefleotnal 

morefl“g 8t Th “ Mi “ h iSter ’ 8 W0 ° iaB ’” gr ° WS T T m r S We h ™'hsstenMtherl «« 

more mterestmg with each new chapter. Her pictures of employed to sustain the National Anti-Slavery Stan- to th « Refugees in Canada. For information in tbat land of 
fork, ^ Eog and llfe ln lbe P en od following the Revolution DASD . the organ of the American Anti-Slaverv Societv re f“ ge for the hoDted fB « itire » we can and do with confidence 
, ^ »re wonderfully vivid and real. But, following the recent indication of the Execu tive Com- Wn£ Be J^ IB ^ Wujsol) ' ° f B t- Catharines, and Bev. Dr. 


1 curse cannot possibly represent the state of public feeling as 
to the necessity of restraining the sale of liquors by laws 
10 far- but only as to the policy of the existing ones. 


__ 0 __ „ HU „ ln UJ m „ a> 0 any , 0De claiming him on the ground that he owes! 

&r- but only as to the policy of the existing ones. ’ “ service or labor ” to snch claimant, by the laws of one 

h to Th ® present Ci| y Government made a funny attempt to of tbe Slave. States of this Union. 

a ltj conciliate the multitudes by a plan for turning the parade — _ _ _ 

ground at the bottom of the Common into a skating-pond PREMIUM FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

for Young Boston of both sexes. A numerously signed --- 

the petition was got up and sent in for this end, and the Board T a ™ e of the standard. 

t£ o f Aldermen voted that it be done. The Water Commie- prosnect^fX M ° N ™ LY - We invito atte “ tio n 
iach Sl0 ners, who havethe responsibility of the proper dispen- optofnfth thl3 ," 0rk ln 0ur advertl3in g colunn 


: to Bev. Hibam Wilson 
■ns, of Toronto. 

'raense, Sept-10, 1858. 


Resolved, That a» Pennsylvanians, we have eepec.al reason to as one which would be very likely, in any event and sure an “o anc ®“ ent lo “ake, which we hope may result in Lowell, for wh 
rthorami labor for^the ^ ia a winter of great severity, to deprived large portion & COn3lderable addltlon to our own subscription-list. By Publications” - 

i ,b * ""f 1 *""- “■« <» "2“„r ,?T PUII,p ’; s ‘r °° 4 ^ « r cw 

Hr attic sentiment; as it has taken away the crown once worn tbe Clty > of tb «r snpply of water. There Was a good “L “nd 7 7 ^’K-Slavery Stan- “a lengthened 

by this Commonwealth as a pioneer in the cause of freedom, and made deal of backing and filling on the eul.ject and I believe r Ban <i-(Ae Atlantic Monthly together, to new subscribers, graphs. Black 
ss a by-worf and a hissing for our base subserviency to the slave- the Aldermen held to their slippery purpose to the last. T tb ® comin ff y ea D for $4.00. Any person, therefore, “ We have met 
holders; and as it has chosen, as a fit tool for its purposes, one of I know that the embankment of the^roienJl inb P who Wl11 pro ’nre one new subscriber to The Standarp have read witt 


it no person, who ^ I Bre wonderfully vivid and real. But following the recent indication of the Executive Co^ W^fTrJ”’ 0 ' 81 C “ e8 ’ 803 ^ 

‘’"Sfi. ... 

state or Federal, within this Commonwealth, bcott & Co -) contains the following papers : them to devote the result of our joint financial effort to p A r? !BI ' J- MiT ’ Montgomery Merrics 

ne claiming him on the ground that he owes 2.‘ Ted’] *** k ‘ CtUrer9 ’ D0W 80 mnch ^ ^ BEE ’ ^Ba^ 1 ™’ 

or labor » to snch claimant, by the laws of one 3 ‘ German Church Historians. needed, and in far greater numbers than heretofore. Tbis is to certify that the “African Aid Society,” at 

ave „ f • tt • $ 0xford Aristotelianism. By tal8 P laQ w e may accomplish donble the amount of CU3e > to whlcb JVm - Broum was Agent, was abandoned 

ave States of tbra Union. 6. Aquatic Zoology-Sir John G. Dndvell. 3ervice to «nr cause, and thns furnish its friends and onr 30 i’ ed n> ore ■ fear previous to the present date. 

- - -- 7 N^ C T 8g0 \ own with a two-fold motive to continue and increase their 8, T ' ® pt " 8 ’ 1858 ' 

REM1UM FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. r rwif. b L lhe £ atbor Ms. of . John Halifax. contributions. „ Ja « e s Chandler, one of. the Officers of said Soci 

TO the FRIENDS OF THE STANPARD. jg The AtUtU' 0 ^ 1 SaUr ®’ ^ D 8Dd Ireland ’ latea’^^ri'““ ^ “It^b ^ ^ 086,163 ^ Btil “ n ' mni ' Dg 22 J 3 " 3 in^anld^wSTminly 8 for toeTu^p- 

’LAXTIC M0NTHLY.-We invite attention to the ll! Recent Elicit 0^ hit ■ 3eBC ” pt !° n of aU the means p ™ moting the welf3 « of the colored Refugees there! anc 

ertising column. Onr The article on (he « n P ,, . 0 th8 : g ta change the mind and the heart of a great ®®pnng; that I am tolerably well posted op in regard 

iV repeat ■ but we have dZraJTt nJtZ r 06087 ° f M ° 3ern Sat ' re p8JS 8 ““ °“ 6 061 “ tral 1 uestion of Es policy; or to kindle trne and r3li ^lc Agencies now operating in Canada lo, 

re hope mav result in r™n and ‘h^efora gratifying tribute to James Russell a sublime one by commendation of a cause identified with f ood ' as wel1 «s the Uniled States for such as, from tii 
P . , y . , U ‘ Lowell, for which see fourth page. Among the “ Recent every thought that is ennobling and holy with every tim3 > are 10 P«”I °n their way to freedom. X recogniz< 
subscription-list. By Publications” to which our attention is directed is Buckle’s hope that is angnst and magnificent with ever! J - w - 183 «>e true and faithful Agent who^pro: 
os, Sanopson & Co., we History of Civilization, which is pronounced unworthy of memory that is precious and sainted, with every idea timt !!! f. ,tr “f Central New York, and 


‘he proper dispen- o^SontltkTe^^ b°“ r , Tb6 * rtWe '° Q tb ® “ Decay of Modern Satire” P a,s a nation on the central question of iU t 

sation of the Cochituate, remonstrated against the scheme, „ a n n oun C e mP n! fr, m »i „ v l P ’ bUt We have deserved and tb ereforo gratifying tribute to James Russell a cublime one by commendation of a c 
as one which would be very likely, in any event, and sure 1WblCh We h ° pe may reeult in Lowell, for which see fonrth page. Among the “ Recent every thought that is ennZit 1 


P. Dickinson, Thomas G W™*' 

Lucius J. Ormsbee, Abner Bates. ’ 

This is to certify that the “African Aid Society,” at Syra- 
ise, to Which Wm. Brown waa Agent, waa abandoned or dis- 

8;racTse re ^r8® reTi ° aS to 016 pre8ent d8te ' 

James Chandler, one of. the Officers of said Society. 
“rJ 80 * IT MAY Concern. I have to state, after 
lending 22 years in Canada West, mainly for the purpose of 
emoting the welfare of the colored Refugees there, and their 


nabled to offer the National Avti-Slatert s’tav «7w.°heweA ''*** , Whi ,° h . “ P r0nounced ““worthy of memory that is precious and sainted, with every ide 
and The Atlantic Mnnihh, tn n \ . V * a lengthened article and dismissed in a few cart para- is consoling and beautiful, with every effort that 

^ f ap 7 mck r d ,\ 0Ur rea3ers wm ligbteaiag aad beneficent,’ with 7%1IZJ5L 


vith every idea that forward3 them to me at st . Catbarlne , 8) a^e aU re“ 

y effort that is en- ceived and kindly provided for. As the current of emigration 
y association that from the sea board slave States naturally and -necessarilly 
r philanthropy, or. tends to St. Catharine’s, where all who come are promptly re¬ 


al we rejoice in believing that onr beloved Common- selves with the ancient limits of the Frog Pond-so-called, , “ n pl on pr,s e “m ‘“Iter >s $3.00. The p 

aing heartily ashamed of the part she has heretofore I believe, from there never having been any fro»s in it p ? g the sub3Cnber may either share with hii 
pport and spread of slavery; and our confident hope within ^memory of ^ ^ ^ Atlantic, Of rety* the latter for hi, 

.rove iueiu3c,,es°fully adequate fo ah’the duties and’^spons^bilities daag8r0a8 . ® x P a “ 3 e of the Back Bay, which is’ ^leSiSS?' T* 

which their increased intelUgence wilt show to devolve upon them, daily diminishing by the process of making land, there tn avail (h P i 7 <- be young, who wril b( 

Resolved, That the sensaSn produced in Europe and in this coun- not being a sufficient supply of terra firma on this continent !, themselves of this means of aiding the 

try by the abduction froflAis parents, in Bologna, of the child of Ours, SO that we have to eke it out by cribbing a little f-f 7 08086 &t tb ® 88me time ° bfcaiuing tbe 
' f-mthesea every now and then. AveSoSeS 

e nations of the ear th, and a'^Mmafo'ciuse'off slioe of the Bosto “ of to-day has in this way been manu- A ZsZ nd^/ n^Y^ 7 ’ rZ 9 ' D 

lo the friends of freedom; but that itis nevertheless factored to order, and it is. to all appearance, as good as ‘ ” t ' Slaverv Slandar <*, New York.” 

1 S to us as Americans to know—as has been inti- the original article itself. - 

(overt phrase of official circumlocution—that this M f ,, , t , . . NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

e not Intervene even by a word against this outrage, N °‘ that 1 haVe a WOrd t0 Say a S amst ekaii “g- » is --- 

ing upon Itself the jeers and derision of the whole an admirable institution; only I think that the primary I THE ^° Si!ul S D B ® 0K , 0P P°m>v. Collected and Edited by Char 


be^mT ‘g 8 ^! 6 6mba0k ™ en ^ ®^ lberp ^® a ^ ed ^ * ak ® '^ aa mto* towar^nsThr^on^y (72ih))*itf^v^E ca77*^ ^*7* TjF ™ idb ' aplpla ® bb< * a ^ e ^® srt,af ^°“* ,Ybb ’ b,3 ® i0 te“® b Ghrittfanity^Tlito o7de!itib*hav76ancUfied a and r ideMed! Ikwed^nd aivised^foi' Zeir gooX b !md n HtH^ P i^lacteV 

to an end, and'the^ising^ gen^attM ^mfii^contenttthem- ^ -^UoXl'SiyM I fri^'to/lS e^^ZZ^Tw^ || a “ a “ 

‘ b ®^ p ° ad —iea, T rrf?Vb nthecon ^- 78: ‘‘- hL — - to “ ee ‘ witb - a ‘«» ^ 

I believe, from there never having been any frogs in it reading of 77« Atl„nt nr f • i *. 7 b . h read a book wbich bro “g b <> more forcibly before us in its place named hereafter), to receive our subscriptions our tbe “ a “ ,fe sUy boK»s Agency of Mr. Wm. Brown. My cc 

within the memory of theoldest inbabitant-and the wider, e^ve A iZ Z Tt °' ° W ° 8b8Urd prelensi ° D8 to a11 80rls ° f '“owledge, that phrase, good wishes and onr thanks; and to ntoto w h ns on an goJd’toKiored'Sfe i^£ 

but more danwernu. ev„„„r„ „r ... —- »- -l-, - ZZZT °! ‘ ^ ° f aU tradeS aud ' na8l “ “«“«•’ One Lite occasion which, as the end or one quarter^oU o tory of 8t r ^ 3lda 

toavaillheZr rr y f W 6 gla3 h0wev “ r> Mr - Backl ° ha8 readerea - He ba3 > to his book, labours and the beginning of another, will be of no ordi- __ St - Catb3rln33 , c - w - Bept. 8th, 1858. _ 

slavery cause and7t°tbe a, . dl . D ® the antl - presented to the future historian of English civilization nary commemorative interest and prospective significance meeti °g will be held at Clarkson Hall, Cher 

slavery cause and at the same time obtaining the best a specimen of all that his work oueht not 'to be.” So to the Cause. street, above Sixth, on Tuesday evening j,nn„» a,i, 


presented to the future historian of English civilization nary commemorative interest and prospective significance meeting will be held at Clarkson Hall, Cherry 


snt in on or before the first of January, 1869. Direct, 
National Anli-Slavcrv Standard, New York.” 


- a specimen of all that his work ought not to 
1 much for the infallibility of criticism I 


So to the Cause. 

Marla Weston Chapman, Lydia D. Parki 
Mary May, Eliza F. Edpy, 

k’s Louisa Lorino, Abby Francis. 


object of Aqueducts ia to snpply w 
a, S. c., than freezing, at least first. If the 


[ “ Merry’s Museum, Parley’s Magazine, Woodworth’s Louisa Lorino, 

Cabinet and the School-fellow,” is the title of an excel- Eliza Lee Follen, 
lent periodical for children, published monthly by J. N. L. Maria Child, 
Stearns & Co., 116 Nassau street, and edited by Robert Henrietta Sargent 

Merry, Uncle Frank and Hiram Hatcuet. Terms $1 a Anne Warren West 


Lydia D. Parker, o’clock, for the purpose of forming a Junior Anti-Slav , 

f?,'l A !/ EDDr ’ All young men favorable to immediate emancipation, a 

Abby Francis, desiring to make their influence felt in the great cause, i 

Sarah Russell May, earnestly invited to attend. 

Abby Kelley Foster, y - G. Thompson, Joshua Pierce, 

Sarah H. Southwiok, Cu£ “’ Gal60 °“’ 0n bellalf of othera 

Evelina A. S. Smith, -—-rr--— 

Ann ItFREOUA Bmiralrr WORCESTER COUNTY, MASSACHUSETTS. — T 

Ann Rebecca Bramhall, Annual Meeting of the Worcester County South Division A, 
Augusta G. King, Slavery Society will be held in WORCESTER, at Washbu 

Elizabeth Yon Armin, Hall, on Sunday, Jan. 9,1859. Members of the Society c 
Anna Shaw Greene, especially requested to be present, and a cordial invitation 
Eliza H. Apthorp, attend is extended to all. 

Mattie Griffith, Wm. Lloyd Garbison, Parker Pillsbury, Stephen 

Mary Elizabeth Sargent, Fo8teb and otller speakers are expected to attend. 

Anne Langdon Alger. __Effingham L. Camion, President. 


mpply should'ever^e Poetlcal Epitomes, Elegant Extracts, Common-place year. The January number contains a capital likeness of Mary Gray Chap; 


1 Books of Poetry, and «ther similar collections of standard the venerable P 


ing fame. The reason, perhaps, has been that the books Tory interesting historical paper, from the National Review , Caroline Weston, 


a-siup sufficient for this purpose too, I should hold up both nr f nff ifi VA nnom ’ a u ‘ , .. . .. 

rgo of . , T . * . * _ . . .. ° r lugitivepoems, dropped here and there m the proKress 

;ended baads ’ 1 a 1 “ e “ ber of tbe Cdy Oovernment, tor its of Literature> have never been of much yala 0 / ol ^ LlrrELb 
Ddbis apph nt.on o ,_t. The skating season hns already opened ing famo . The reason, perhaps, has been that the books reryintere 
„r the and ponds in the neighborhood—Mes they would be themselves were made by incompetent hands, and were of “ P on“Th, 
: tbe called in thatland of small things from which we came nttle value, or else, being intended as one ol the royal pages are 
are cdfered with eag t r skaters-young women as well roads to Learning, were necessarily failures, as such roads Broadway! 
vnas as young men. Them, ways leading to them are thronged always are, beginning at nothing and leading to nowhere. 
ld tbe with merry companies that come and go from the scones If sucb publioations bave eyer been of UBe _^ nd u „ ba ^ 
xican of tbeir healthful diversion It is an excellent freak of to belleve that th haye an3wered no purpose _ it ? 
itoat Fashion that has brought this exeeUent exercise into when they haye served as bookg of reference P for thofie 7obn * 

- 1 ^lELT^ wb0 wara already familiar with the sources from.wh^ ““ 

power ... f. ^ - .. .. - B .. . o GL-rtnl e d tbey were drawn, rather than when put in the hands to n f Samnel 

f the exhilarating exercitations in the open air, at all seasons + v,„„ . ,, , . ,. .. to bamnel 

1 tne c ,, , a- i a • , . . those whose ignorance they were meant to enlighten, 

r par- of the year. I think there is a perceptible movement in Tb ,- k “ , , f , . . . . 


le venerable Feter Farley. Helen Eliza Garrison, 

- Sarah Shaw Russell, 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 760, opens with a long and Frances Mary Robbins, 


of upon “ The Great Rebellion ” of 1640. The subsequent Mary Willey, 
r al pages are judiciously filled. Stanford and Delisser, 508 Sarah Blake Shi 


$8)“Worcester County, Massachusetts.—T be 
Annual Meeting of the Worcester County South Division AtUi- 
Slavery Society will be held in WORCESTER, at Washburn 
Hall, on Sunday, Jan. 9,1859. Members of the Society are 
especially requested to be present, and a cordial invitation to 
attend is extended to all. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Parker Pillsbury. Stbpwvn s. 


I Wanted. —The First, Second and Seventh Reports of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society ; also, the following 


-gtetisments. 


on She ^provided whowStoL'ST trib “‘^ ; ’^ hlt S r T^the^n^f^ar. °ffis Massachusetts AnMUwy Socito^Tz! J F O N A It 1) SCOTT & C 0." S 

t erce tible movement in tb ° 8 ° wbo8e 1 -g ,10rance Dmy were meant to enlighten. I_ 3 and Thirteenth (1846). and 

ital matter which I trust P*! 7 M6 6 ° ° f ”® nderful verbal memories , exoc [ The Boston Advertiser understands that Mr. John Sibley, ° Qr rea ders and friends, who may have any of the above BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

the complaints as to the | eat 80 teel““es for deciding an isolated fact, but generalfy the Librarian of Harvard College, has been, for many numbera to 3 P are > wi ‘l confer a favor upon the Anti . ^ --- t 

continuing beauty of our *? tole i rable bores i good sometimes for correcting a quota- y ear8i collecting materials for a complete and elaborate Slayory Cause b y sending such to the office, 21 Cornhill, leading British “riodicAl^viz .^ mu “ pnbUsh tb * foUow,n K 


iography of all the graduates of tt 


Lola Montes has arrived at Galway, and purposes.de- 


Yet it is plain enough that a volume of selected poetry Dvering lectures in the Irish cities upon “America : it 
led neither be dull nor useless. In the memory of every Beople and Social Institutions.” She says she means ti 


Elective Tariff on a level with 


Washington’s speculation. Book of Poetry. A refined culture, a long study and a lect> unc i 0 g ge d by interfering ph/siea) 
n a very just and proper pa tient waiting have brought together in a single dainty American author. In those unfaltering 


to the South, by virtue of which slavery is maintained and extended, length of our men and the continuing beauty of our tio bu( . resting wilh a “ pig-of-lead-like pressure” with biograpliy ^f'afl ^be^nfa^duate 
ia and can be of no rightful obligation upon the people of the free women. Boating, cricketing and riding in the summer, from one ]|ne to a dozen of extract ‘, repeate d he- thafttwUlbepUbtliednssol 

Sht es; first, because of its inherent turpitude-no oath or promise skating m winter, and walking at all times, may in time Cftu0e somebody had written them> and not beoauae tb Wl11 pabllsb ®d aejoot 

todo an immoral act being morally lawful or in any way binding- re8 tore the blnsh of roses to the cheeks of the American bore re i ation t0 the e8ent audienoe . Lola Montes has arrived at ( 

IBS andTbltl ^° meQ ’ and tbe dexterous strength and fine proportion to Yet lt is plain eBOOgh that a volume of selecte d poetry Bering lectures in the Irish c 
tether acquiescence in its demands by the people of the free states toe men, which our detractors, or at least onr cnticB, say need neither bo dull nor useless. In the memory of every People and Social Institutions.’ 1 
till argue not only a gross degree of moral depravity, but tlie most we have left beblnd in the fast-anchored isle from which read i ng man or WO man is jnst such a-volnme garnered talk ab “ut them as they are, ar 
inexcusable political fatuity. we came. , from the rich treasures of all ages, cherished through life, after tof manner of Mackay, D 

Besolved, That while we regard tbe existence of the Republican j cannot te n you precisely how the Mount Yernon sub- in sorrow and in joy, muttered in the street, repeated by - -• n -, 

tatoTnpnX. ° 6 enttent, V we y c!n 0 tave no^/^ l frlTn scription g° es 0D ; 1 rather think it hangs fire every- the way-side, bringing gladness into the hearts of the Hiram Powers, whom it accuses 
mu-slavery instrumentality; nor, so far as its counsels shall be con- where. At least, I see that half the requisite sum has not young man or maiden, and light into the eyes of the older litionist.” The Delta has a co 
Wed, if they should be controlled at ail, by men who denounce as -yet been extracted from the reluctant pockets of the and wiser with the recollections of earlier days and the tou9 to be j u f ormed whether Pc 
atavagant “ultraism ” the obvious truism that slavery and freedom pe0 ple. And I opine that the charmers who have under- enthusiasm of youth ; and in every age, and in every received an order from governn 
«onot co exist without exterminating conflict in the same country, taken the job will find it a hard one to do up, charm they tongue, there is a certain common and household poetry * ln nnft . r . h T , . 8 ^ rll “ 

Mr. KimbaU, ol whom endStoUaBenin ** b, tag . «**, ^ .M 

nherisli a well-grounded hope that it will exert even a limited use- I told you in my last letter, gave it a benefit at his SO rt of freemasonry of literature. Why Bhould it not be fiads 0Qe who u partisan of 8 

theatre and passed over $400, as the result. Further I printed in a hook, and much that is remembered, mnch ploy Qne at a y _ 

Resolved, That, as Pennsylvanians, we protest against the attempt cannot depose. The School Committee refused to permit thatishalf forgotten, and much that need only be shown to . „ . . 

«®tein politicians in this State to put the question of a the sub j ect to be laid before the Public Schools for the be made welcome, be gathered together for our daily use ’ p ibe Ua . rt "? rd f revle wini 
donots™-! 8 * 10 “““tevel with that of Human R^Uts; and that we parp06e 0 f wheedling their poor coppers from the poor It is this which Mr. Dana has done in The Household “ e ™“ , a 01 y ’ 8ays ‘ 

“ US-* b8lp Mr - Joba A. W^hington’s speculation. Rook of Poetry. A refined culture, a .ong study and a le c t ,XSStK 
pro™ thereby that it has no claims on the support or countenance I cannot but think this decision a very just and proper pa tient waiting have brought together in a single dainty American author. Ia those nnfal 
ot the friends of impartial liberty. one. The-greater part of the children at the public volume much of the noble, the devout, the tender, the into the hidden law and naturi 

,^ obed > That the denial by this State of the right of suffrage to gobo ols are from the middling and poorer classes of so- pa thetic, the stirring, the quaint and the witty verse that ^'nse a^ulgw weste*^fi* ure th ( 
templet citizeus > olherwise duly qualified, on account of their c ; etyj wbo ii ve on i y by the most careful economies. To i ay scattered over the broad field of English literature. 8tays down longer and comes u 
Propie who toi° ou ^ r . age u P on republicanism and a disgrace to the p erm i b an application to them for a contribution of this He has not given, nor doe3 he pretend to give, all the such explorers of modern times. 

"‘"stated in the pMsession^f toe ”ectiTO 1 franXAe lb afia <: reUeved kind would be to expose the children and their parents to fi Qe poetry that has ever been written, or rendered in onr - 

‘"“tow disabilities to which they are now subject, the citizens of the unpleasantness of a refusal to do a thing the School mother tongue, for that were simply impossible in any Dr. Harriot K. Huut, of Bostt 

•Commonwealth will he justly chargeable with recreancy to Committee at least permitted to be asked of them, or to convenient space, nor does he pretend to have collected ing protest against being taxi 
P^edif an ? decenc y> and thus society win not have fully accom- a diversion of money they could ill spare from their own j n one volume everything which is cherished by every seated: 

" U Bes to that of the aforesaid Mr. John A. Washington, individual of cultivated faste, for that would be an incou- fc fnwmt D. Tract, Treasurer, 

*"» oim B^.Jl^ e °° a ?1 T 8 ' ai> oogbt t0 h ! f? *° ! Tery refa . ge ! it was an alternative to which the Committee did per- oeivable task. But in eight hundred quarto pages he has th" i^isS^e mparScW: 9 * 

escapestoe bloodhounds of Southern slavehoiderp; and that feotly right in refusing to subject them. I think there is gathered together, not the specimens of this or that poet 
^Commonwealth owes it to humanity and justice, to honor and n0 general inclining towards making up the purse of not the poetry of this or that age, not the mannerisms of „ u ? h e r “ consent,” of compe 
to 3ecure to legislative enactment the personal liberty $ 195,000 as a prepent to Mr. Washington, over and above this or that school, not the thought of this or that epoch, .< taxation without representati¬ 
on* of hTT b8ing not charged with crime wi0 ma 7 Beek the the *5 ooo which the land he proposes to sell is worth in but the true and beautiful words of the poet of any time my protest. 

Vat “order to secure the legislative action here in- the market. He will probably get about half his demand and of all time, and of the best utterance which by com- pomtton of woman incur 

5J* ,!lis Convention recommends the eireniation for signatures, and keep his land into the bargain, which, with his ship- mon consent, have been accepted as the household speech masj . ^ ^ 

1% “ e Mentation to the State Assembly, of a petition in form or m0Dey oa the steamboat that lands passengers to see his which has long found, and will long find, an echo in the ffken onr fathers protested ag 

follows: estate and the sale of walking-sticks, will not be a bad human heart. It is this which makes the rare merit of the Stamp act, they were answer 

/fiStSE 2 *’"' Representatives of a» Commonwealth of of wbatev3r glory he may have inherited this collection, but this is not all. The reader who may r ^[ y 7Voman nre^fnow ana 

^*P*ctfuny Ua e e ,f' gned i inhabitants of tho state of Pennsylvania, from his great-grand uncle. However, it is none of my look in the poems of some single anthor^r of many { . h, anW. History 

v that y° u wii^pass a lav? prohibiting the surrender . r h ave not yet given anything towards his authors, may not always find all that he joints his or ateo, for the principles of the ti 

bei ng claimed as a slave on the so il of Pennsylvania. probably never shall their best, but he is almost sure to find nothing that he and the victory of the is proj 

r 

Vccratic^ 80 ' 8 ’ r tm ? !r th6 H ' bis ^dT Christmas week Md^'Fair so thoroughly lay Ms finger- And there are very few readers who will Tajs Slate Tbade k Geokoi 

•tint,.!.- 0 memb er from Indiana, refused to return bis indeed be Christmas week and no ^ * y nnt find mn ch that they did not know before, and which Genre!* . nrnvirinn 
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about them as they are, aud not misrepresent-them ! 
■ the manner of Mackay, Dickens and Thackeray. 


rares of all ages, cherished through life, after the manner of Mackay, Dickens and Thackeray. ^aTunV'' 6 ° n ° "n b “ r8tS Br8t l0 ™' 
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Emerson in that city, s,,, : .. Fe, J 

“Emerson U tjpoof a pta., cr,Blallized Intel- SffiJ 

lect, unclogged by interfering physical conditions, of any he ready to make her first trip to PortLnd by midsummer next a ,r 
Amencan author. Ia those unfaltering interior researches The first year’s trips of the vessel are to be between England allowed 
into the hidden law and nature of man’s own essential and Portland, bnt where she will be eventually employed is at theabo 
self—the ever-eluding Ego of the human soul—Emerson, P^cnt undecided. A suggestion tbat she should be tbe pio- will be 
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lay scattered over the broad field of English literature. 8tayad0 wn longer and comes np drier’’thanany 6 otoe r r andIndiawasfavorablyrec€ired - post. 

He has not given, nor doe3 he pretend lo give, all the snch explorers of modern times.” Freedom.— We copy the following item from the all the prtnci^i ernes and Tov 

fine poetry that has ever been written, or rendered in our - Bichmond Aow/,.- Umt^statotoU be but*imMyfo 

mother tongue, for that were simply impossible in any Dr. Harriot K. Hunt, of Boston, has made the follow- County, named Crawfordl^as 8 c^mmiuL 0 to^ad^by^JnsUcc “n^r' rte^ric^ GreTt Brita 
convenient space, nor does he pretend to have collected ing protest against being taxed without being repre- S?he y moi^£i d wltb decla,i “g that he was an abolitions!: named la $31 per annum, 
in one volume everything which is cherished by every seated: self; and ^have noUhe a s eh a 0DR mpmnts versi 
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but the true and beautiful words of the poet of any time my protest. the tree States bave more than three-fifths of the House he bas woo,i ’ s end by taking th 

and of all time, and of the best utterance, which, by com-, The position of woman in onr republic will yet be pre- appointed Southern men to fill all the vacancies caused by not , to be §"He<l to others i 
„ ’ . , seated before our Courts, and this of commdsorv taxation death or retirement.— Eve. Post. 3 “to “?“*’ to Moreover, taki 
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have been accepted as the household speech •£***"• our Court9 ’ and tbis of c<3m ^ry taxation death or retiremeLt.-£e,. Pw. 

ag found, and will long find, an echo in the ft'hen onr fathers protested against the enforcement of way of estimating lbe priced field bands mavlm ^ounTin “^T^Ui 

Ifc is this which makes the rare merit of the Stamp act, they were answered by Great Britain that the price of cotton. For every cent a pound for cotton, a field an £ of Uj eco 

3, but this is not all. The reader who may ftey were virtually represented. What was their historic ba “d will bring one hundred dollars: for instance, the present ^ 

„ . _ c _1 reply? Woman protests now against the like iiiiusLic-. and Price of cotton is 10 to 12 cents, and tbe price of a negro man-- 
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d nothiug that he and the victory ol the one is prophetic ef the other. Savannah Republican, llth. 3 ration, 

volume for a gene- All which is respectfully submitted^ Yespers in a Protestant Church.-A novel religions 

mucbwhich he is No. 32 Green str eet, Boston, Dec. 6, i SaS.^ 101 K ~ ^ 
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sv readers who will The Slave Trade in Georgia.— The Constitution of ^3????” fo f w ^ Qt of a belt ® r name, aud con- 
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may know, has gone .* The time has arrived in the history of this country fed and underworked than otherwise beine “ 'emnlnnWi'"Yn cli< i ue > bI 
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CI3RISTKINDLETN. 

pbom ran offi®** m BCCKB * T ' 

. ...iiM o’er the flakes of snow 
f s ^ y footsteps flew! 


And expectation wings its feet, 

And stirs its infant, smile; 

Thn merry bells their chimes repeat; 

The child stands still the while, 
Then clasps in joy Its little hand; 
Then marks the Christian dome; 
-The stranger child, in stronger land, 
Peels now as if at home. 


It runs along the sparkling ground; 

ItB face with gladness beams; 

It frolics in the blaze around, 

Which from each window gleams. 
The shadows dance upon the wall. 

Reflected from the trees; 

And from the branches, green and tall 
The glittering gifts it sees. 

It views within the lighted hall 
The charm of social love; 

0, what a Joyous festival I 


tioned from above. 

Bat now the childish heart’s unstrung: 

" Where is my taper’s light? 

And why no evergreen been hung 
With toys for me to-night ? 

" In my sweet home there was a band 
Of holy love for me; 

A moihei’s kind and lender hand 
Once decked my Christmas-tree. 

. “ 0, Borne one take me ’neath the blaze 
Of those light tapers, do! 

And children, I can feel the plays; 

0, let me play with you ! 


i want the love ot home; 

0, let me, in your playful joy, 
forget I have to roam I ” 


The little fragile hand is raised ; 

It slrikes at every gate; 

In every window earnest gazed, 
Then ’mid the snow it sat. 


“ Chrislinkle ! * thon, the children’s friend, 
I’ve none to love me now! 

With lights 8 on every bough fe”’ 

The baby’s hands are numbed with frost, 
Yet press the little cloak: 


Then on its breast in meekness crossed, 
A sigh the silence broke. 

And closer still the cloak it drew 
Around its silken hair; 

Its pretty eyes, so clear and bine. 


Alone defied the 
Then came another pilgrim child- 
A shining light he held- 
-'-'ffellsoBriat ■ 


"lam thy Christmas friend, indeed, 

And once a child like thee; 

When all forget, thon need’st not plead— 
I will adorn thy tree. 

“ My joys are felt in street or bower, 

My aid is everywhere; 

Thy Christmas-tree, my precious flower, 
Here, in the open air, 

“ Shall far outshine those other trees, 
Which caught thy infant ey " 


A glorious tree, and stars among 
The branches hang their light; 
The child, with soul all music, sung, 
“ My tree indeed is bright! ” 

As ’neath the power of a dream 
The infant closed Its eyes, 

And troops of radiant angels seem 
Descending from the Bki.s, 


With Jesus it shall live; 

• It finds a home and treasure ther 
Sweeter than earth can give. 
—I.onsfdlow's Poets anti Poetry of Europe. 


ristkindlein. It means th 
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WARNINGS AND FORESHADOWINGS. 


A WIFE’S STORY FOR CHRISTMAS NIGHT. 

It is just three years ago, this Christmas night; but it 
seems almost twice as long. Time, when it is bound to 
us by the tie of a remembered sorrow, never slips easily 
away. 

I could not tell when to expect, with certainty, Capt. 
Stone’s return, but looked forward to t]je middle of Jan¬ 
uary. It was not likely to be earlier. 

' Three days before Christmas (I mean the first Christmas, 
three years ago) a violent storm arose, continuing with¬ 
out intermission till Christmas Eve. It began on Mon¬ 
day ; Christmas was on Thursday. At first, there was a 
slight fall of snow, that just covered the ground, the wea¬ 
ther being too cold for deep drifts. I remember that the 
children were in high glee at the prospect of a Christmas 
sleigh-ride. But during the whole of Monday night, and 
nearly the whole of Tuesday, the storm continued to in¬ 
crease, accompanied with alternate rain, hail, and wind. 
The house shook with the gale; the window-panes rattled 
dismally. On Tuesday evening, the rain ceased,-but the 
wind increased. The clouds broke away, and the moon 
rose clear; but the gale was fearful. The children were 
afraid to be put to bed. 

“ Mother,” said Alice, “ the house will fall down.’ 

“ No, my child,” said I, “ there is no danger ; the house 
is strong. But think of your father to-night, on board 
the ship." 

«Is there a storm on the sea ? " asked Charlie. 

“ Yes,” I replied; “ so fierce a storm reaches many 
miles over sea and land.” 

“Then,” said he, after a moment’s thoughtfulness, 
“ father will be-drowned ”; and he burst into tears. 

“ Don’t cry,” I said; “ your father is hundreds of-miles 
away; he is not in the storm.” 

I had not thought of it before, but at that moment 
apprehension of danger seized my mind. It came upon 
me so suddenly that I could not forbear rising hastily 
and going to the window, that they might not see a tear 
which I felt was already coming to my eye. The wind 
seemed to whistle still more awfully, as I was looking 
■ out. A great oak tree stood at the corner of the house ; 

I watched it wrestling with the storm; I thought of the 
ship and trembled. 

“ Which way is the wind ? ” I involuntarily asked my- 


times I awoke, with a chilling and half-shuddering sen¬ 
sation, which I attributed to the wind that was still 
rushing through the treesj and rattling against the win¬ 
dow-blinds. 

Wednesday was a raw, bleak day, extremely cold and 
windy, though the gale was not so high as during the 
night previous, and was evidently abating. 

I rose early. My mind was more calm awake 
asleep. Daylight soothes fear. I was not greatly 
troubled during the day, and my apprehensive forebodings 
seemed to be wearing away. The children were not 
of the house a single moment, and their spirits were __ 
usually merry. I was comforted by the subsiding of the 
storm, and hoped for the best. 

At nightfall, a strong wind was blowing, but not „ 
gale. During the night, however, I bad the same restless 
sleep again. This time I knew it was not the wind that 
awakened me; for it made no noise on the panes. The 
air was not unusually cold, yet frequent chills crept over 
me, as before. I was gloomy and fearful, yet could not 
account for my feelings. My early sleep had been sound, 
but, waking shortly after midnight, I heard the clock 
strike, “ one two “ three," in slow succession ol 
wakeful hours. During most of this time I wept, till my 
pillow was wet with tears, and cold to my cheek. At 
last, however, I wearied myself to sleep once more, and 
did not waken till the sun was shining brightly between 
the edges of the blinds. I threw open the window, and 
looked out. It was as lovely a day as a winter’s bud 
and Bky could bring. 

Before I left my room, two little bands had knocked St 
the door, and two cheerful voices had called out, 

“ Merry Christmas! ” 

In a moment afterward, I had forgotten the night. I 
hardly recalled my uneasiness for some hours. There was | 

Christmas festival for thg^children; only a holiday from 
school. The sun was warm, like a day in Indian summer; 
and they were glad to be out of doors. My younger 
sister Mary (who lived with me) was spending the 
afternoon at the house of Mrs. Blake, our nearest neigh¬ 
bor. John, the gardener, was away, not to return till 
after dark. When now I found myself alone, I began to 
be lonely. I remembered my wakefulness of the previous 
night,-and found myself falling once more into the same 
moodiness and gloom. To divert my mind, I took a book 
and endeavored to interest myself in reading. 

In the afternoon, whilel was thus engaged, the children 
suddenly eame running into the house, calling out at-tbe 
top of their voices, 

“ Mother 1 Mother 1 ” 

I laid down my book, and opened the door to meet 
them as they came up stairs. They were in almost 
breathless excitement. Chailie was already at the top 
of the staircase. He had outrun Alice, who was nearly 
at the bottom. 

Mother I mother 1” he exclaimed; “father is com- 


Yes, mother,” added Alice; “ we saw him walking 
along the road.” 


" What ? ” I asked, half bewildered. 

“ Yes, he is coming,” they answered ; 


e both saw 


Looking again at the bending branches, I observed, as 
I did not consciously before, that it was blowing directly 
from the east. I felt my nerves shuddering, like the few 
dead leaves on the tree. 

“ It is a leeshore,” I ejaculated, half aloud ; “ God have 
mercy on the ship.” 

It Was not in my calm judgment of any danger likely 
to befall the vessel that I had apprehensions; neverthe¬ 
less, I was troubled with a strange and almost weird im¬ 
pression that a terrible calamity was impending. 

I tried to reason away my forebodings, but could not 
quiet them in this way. 

“ Wbat did I fear ? ” 

I hardly knew; still, I was fearful. 

“ Was it shipwreck ? " 

Why should I have thought of shipwreck ? Yet I had 
involuntarily prayed God to save the ship. 

“ Was it time to be expecting his return ? 

No ; the last letters told us not to look for him till the 
12th or 15th of the next month. 

“ Did I, then, think that the ship was near the coast ? 

That could not be possible; for it was not to sail from 
Rio till the 1st of November. 

“ Was it possible, then, as I had told the children, that 
the storm could extend so far over the ocean ? 


At first, I could not believe what they said. 

“ It fe impossible; ” I exclaimed ; “ you saw some one 
else.” 

“No, mother,” replied Oharlie; “he is coming on the] 
road ; look out of the window.” 

I did not look out of the window, but went immediately 
down stairs, the children following. It was just four 
o clock; this I remember, for the hour was striking while 
we were going down; I mention it here, for afterwards 
I thought the occurrence very singular. 

“ If you saw your father coming, why didn’t you wait 
to meet him ?" I asked. 

Oh! ” replied Alice, “ I was going to run to him, but 
he looked so strange that I was frightened.” 

“ He was dripping wet,” said Oharlie. 

“Dripping wet!" I ejaculated, trembling, while the 
same sudden chill crept over me that had wakened me ii 
the night. 

He had no hat on his head,” continued Alice; “ and 
his hair, and hands, and clothes were all dripping.” 

“ He was dressed in a big jacket,” said Charlie, “ and 
it was all wet, and he held a long rope in his hand. 

I ran in a moment to the front door, oat at the gate, 
and into the road. I looked eagerly up and down, but 
no one. I tifen turned to the children, who had just 
come up behind me— 

“ Where did yap see him ? ” 

“ There I ” they cried, both pointing in the same direc¬ 
tion ; “ he was comiDg this way.” 

No,” said I; “ you must have seen some one else; he 
is not here.” 

It was my own father, and Alice’s,” said Oharlie: 

I know it was." 

Yes,” added Alice; “he looked at us and then 
beckoned; and I saw the water drip from his hand. 

The little children would take no denial; they had seen 
their father; they knew bis face. 

I went into the house for my bonnet and shawl, and 
walked up the road, the children with me. Not that I 
really expected to see him; for, in the first place, I 
still did not believe that he had been seen by them, and, ir 
the next place, if he were anywhere near, I would have 
found it out without going further; for the road was 
straight and level, and any object on it could be distinctly 
seen at a distance of three-quarters of a mile or more, each 
way from the house. But I was strangely excited, and 
resolved to walk as far as Mrs. Blake’s, that I might ‘ 
quire if any one had been seen on the road, and who it 
s that the children had mistaken for their father. 

‘At least,” I thought, “ I will have company back, 
for I will ask Mary to come with me.” 

For with my strange feelings and fears, I .did not wish 
to be alone, even for a moment. 

On the way, I made further and more particular inqui¬ 
ries of the children ; but to ail my questions they returned 
other answers than they had already given. They had 
in their father on the road, walking toward them ; he 
looked very pale, and was dripping wet; he 
sailor’s jacket, and had no hat; he was carrying a coil of | 
rope in his hand ; he had distinctly beckoned to them ; 
they had looked at him a few moments, and then, becom¬ 
ing frightened, had run away. Of all this they were sure; 
and they repeated it over again and again. 

On reaching the house, I heard the noisy cheer of the 
Christmas party within. Their merriment fell with pain¬ 
ful contrast upon my gloominess. I rang the bell, but 
merely asked for my sister, and would not go in. I had 
heart to see any one but her. She came to the door, 
and asked me what was the matter. I told her that I 
was very sad, and wished her to come home with me im- 


“ The children must have seen something,” I replied ;j 
“and what could it have been but a vision of their 
father ?” 

“ Jane, you frighten me,” said she; “ pray, do not let 
the children hear what you are saying.” 

Mary spoke not another word on the way borne, nor 
did I. She took Charlie by the hand, and I took Alice; 
and we walked silently to the bouse. 

That evening, the children, who were more tired than 
usual, went early to bed. Mary brought her work-basket, 
and sat with me. I said but little, and she was disposed, 
seeing that I was in no mood for conversation, to allow 
my thoughts their own course. 

In fact, the subject was hardly mentioned between ns 
for several days; though during this time it was hardly 
for an hour put of my mind. 

At length, however, on the following Tuesday evening, 
while sitting with Mary, and attempting, as once before, 
to lose myself in a boob, I suddenly exclaimed, 
half aloud, 

“ When shall we hear again from Charles? ” 

“ I hope soon," said Mary, “ to put an end to your fool-1 
ish fears.” 

At this moment, I heard John’s tread on the steps, 
comiDg up stairs—a somewhat unusual circumstance, 
he seldom had need to come into that part of the house. 
Mary opened the door before he knocked. 

“What is it?’’she asked. 

«I have a letter,” he replied. 

« j a jt from Capt. Stone ? ” I asked eagerly, rising from 
my chair and going toward the door. 

«I think it’s from a Btranger,” he returned. “ It was 
given me by a passenger when the stage stopped, who 
told me to carry it to you without delay.” 

I took the letter, and he retired. It was without post¬ 
mark, and had not come through the mail. I opened it, 
and read as follows : 

“ Tuesday Morning. 

“ Mamm : I write in haste a brief Dote, to break to 

your mind unwelcome news. The ship ‘ Two Marys,’ 
from Rio Janiero, has just arrived at Portland, 
abled condition, and without its captain. We were 
caught a week ago in a violent gale off Cape Elizabeth, 
which we stood out against for forty-eight hours without 
accident; until, on Christmas day, about 4 p. m. the wind 
having greatly abated, but the sea being still high, Capt. 
Stone, in attempting to coil a rope on the quarter, lost his 
balance, from a sudden lurch of the ship, and was thrown 
overboard. He held the rope in his hand, but unfortunately, 
as it had no fastening on board the vessel, it could not be 
made the means of his rescue. Every possible effort 
put forth to recover him, but in vain. He struggled 
manfully so long as he was able to keep up, but was soon 
overcome by being entangled in the rope. The accident 
was not noticed at the moment of its occurrence ; and 
before he was seen, the ship had drifted from him to 
considerable distance. We could not hear any cry, 
but just before he went down he raised one band out of | 
the water, as a signal for help. This was our last sight 
of him. 

I will Only mention further that I was one of the pas- 


they were pulun in for HobbiB’s Hole, an’ then somethun 
seemed to give way like, wi’ one of ’em rowun, an’ then 
they gave over and put her aw’y before the wind, 
long as they could see anything of em’ one standun up 
sculling astarn. (That was my James, sir I ”) 

A very long, gently breathed sigh here made itself 
heard in the deep hush, and as Mr. Debree turned he saw 
the sweet face of Skipper George’s daughter turned up 
to her father, with tears swimming in both eyes and 
glistening on her check. She had come up behind, and 
now possessed herself quietly of her father’s hand. 

<• So we turned bock, an’ tbe minister wi’ us ftwas a 
cruel night to be out in), an' the wind a’most took an’ 
lifted us, an’ sqt us down by the foot o’ the path over the 
rudge; but when we got atrip here, and it corned athwart, 
it brought us all down linelun, an’ we could sca’ce get 
over to the door. Tbe poor mother got up from the 
cbimley-corner and came for’ard, but she needn’ ask any¬ 
thin ; nn' there was a pretty young thing by tbe fire (this 
girl was a little thing, asleep, but there was a pretty 
young thing there) that never got up nor looked round : 
’twas Milly Ressle, that was troth-plight to James. They 
was to have been married in a week, ef the Lord willed ; 
and ’twas for 'e’s house we were drawun out the timber. 
She just rocked herself on the bench. She’s gone, long 
enough ago, now, sir ! j 

“ Bo the minister took the Book, and read a bit. I 
heard un, and 1 didn’t hear un ; for I was aw’y out upon 
the stormy waters wi’ the poor young men. Ob, what a 
n’ght it was! it’s no use 1 blowuu an’ bellowun an’ freezun, 
an' ice all along shore to leeward I 
“ Well then, sir, about two hours o’ night, there corned 
a lull, an’ then there was a push or shake at the door, 
an’ another—an’ another (so it was, we all thought), and 
then the door banged open. There wasn’ a one of us but I 
was standnn upon ’is feet, an’ starnn out from the kitchun,’ 
when it oped. Twas nawthing but cold blasts comcd in, 
Un’ then a lull agen for a second or two. So I shut to 
the door; an’ the poor mother broke outacryun,an’ poor 
Milly fell over, an’ slipped right down upon the hearth¬ 
stone. We had a heavy time of it that night, sir; but 
when the door banged open that time, this child that was 
a little tbiDg then, lynn upon the bench sleepnn, made a 
soart of gurgle, like, when the first sound corned to the 
door, and then when the flaws o’ wind corned in she smiled 
and spaded agen, and laughed as ef a body m’y be eayun 
paoty things to her in d’ytime. Jessie sid it, an’ plucked 
me by the eoat-sleeve, and I sid it, too.' 

“Well, sir, night passed: ’ee may be sure we didn’ 
sleep much, on’y Cat-Daps; and once or twice I failed into 
a kind of a dwall, and started, thinkuD they was speakun 
to me. Mornun corned slow and cold—colder than night. 
So the nighbors corned in at mornun, and sat by; and dow 
an’ agen one ’ould say they were fine young men ; an’ 
after a bit another’d say James was a brave heart, and 
how he saved a boat’s crew three years ago,scullun them 
into B’y-Harbor; an’ so they said how he begun to teach 
in Sunday school Sunday before ; an’ how brave ’e was, 
when they sid the last of un, scullun aw’y round the 
point and over the b’y for t’other side, or for Bell-Isle, or 
some place to leeward. So they said James ’ould take 
’em safe, plase God, an’ we’d hear of ’em some place over 
the b’y in a d’y or two. Then they said they wondered 
ef the young men could keep from freezing their handes, 
an’ said mubbethey wouldn’ git touched, for they was all 
well-clothed, an’ James ’ould keep up their spirits, an’ 
brother Izik’s little George was a merry boy, an’ great 
playgame for tbe rest; an’ my Maunsell an’ ’e’s tother 
cousin, John, were steady young meD, an’ wouldn’ give 
Up very easy ; but they were both quiet, and looked up 
to James, tboughJolin was a good bit older. 

. “ Wall, sir, the day went on, cold, cold, an’ blowun 
heavy, an’ the water black an’ white, wi’ white shores, 
au ! slob-ice all along; an’ more, agen, an’ heavier, to lee¬ 
ward, sartenly. We could n’ stir hand or foot that day, 
nor next; but the Lord’s Day came in softer, an’ we got 
a good crew an’ a stout punt to sarch for the four poor 
’ ’ old Mr. 


sengers on board ; and as, on arriving in Portland, I 
immediately to pass this way, I was requested by the boys that bad been three days a missun, an’ 
owners to send you a line which might reach you before Williamson, the clerk that J? now, sir, made i 
the letter which they will send by the first mail, giving 
further particulars of this distressing event. Yon have 
my most heartfelt sympathy for your loss. 

I am yours, very truly, 

“William Adair, 

“ Bangor.” 

I need not attempt to describe—as indeed I cannot 
recall—the confused and bewildering emotions with which 
I read this fatal letter, which at last scattered all my 
hopes and confirmed all my fears. I will only say that' 
other letters followed, explaining more fully the circum¬ 
stances of the ship's distress, and of my husband’s loss 
one of which, from the second mate (his nephew), men¬ 
tioned that “ Capt. Stone had hoped to surprise his family, 
with au unannounced and unexpected Christmas visit.” 

Three years have now passed since the date of this sin¬ 
gular event. I have spent this Christmas night in putting 
the-circumstances on paper. The facts occurred strictly 

as I have narrated them. They were so vividly Impressed ___ _ _ _ _ __ 

upon my wind, ot tho time, that I could not since have I thjd Vm how ’twas, an’ prayed to the good Lard, 
forgotten, and cannot now misstate, a single detail. Even ] t M An s6 we waited, an’ dldn’bear from the fo 
at this interval, ! can scarcely think of the occurrence 
without a sudden sensation similar to the premonition that 
came over me before it happened. I will not attempt to 
determine to what cause so strange a phenomenon is to 
be attributed. Whether the children actually had a vision 
of their father, I cannot say—and yet I cannot doubt. 

But I sometimes regret that I could not have seen with 
my own eyes what they saw with theirs. It would, at 
least, have been something for remembrance of the dead; 
while new, my sorrow is without the poor, common solace, 
of a grave. 


, , a prayer 

over us before we laved. When we corned to put off, 
they left me standun ; I make no doubt but Jesse maned 
to spare me; but I called un back, for I said, why should 
I be settun wi’ my hands folded, or walking about, lookun 
out over the water, and I may just so well be doon some- 
tbun like a father for my sons an’ for my brother’s 
ornhafls ? 

1 We made for Broad Cove; for so we thought the 
wind would ha’ driven the poor yonng fellows a-Thursday; 
but we couldn’t get into Broad Cove, for the slob an’ 
cakes of ice. Tbe shore looked tarrible cruel I ” l 

Skipper George sate thoughtful a moment, and then 
began again. 

“At Port’gal Cove,” be continued, looking over at the 
water, “ they did n’ know about e’er a punt, an’ no more I 
they did n’ at Broad Cove, noj- Holly-Rood ; for we staid 
three days, an’ walked an’ sarcbed all over. An’ so a 
Thursday morn agen we corned back home ; ’twas cold, 
but still. So when we corned round Peter-Point (that’s 
it over at the outside o’ Blazun Head, yonder), every 
man, a'mogt, looked over his shoulder, thinkin mubbe | 
ilA'.’d got in ; but ’twas n’ so. They had n’ come, nor 
they hadn’been hard from. So toy mistress, an’ Milly, 
an’ George, an’ I, an’ this maid kneeled down after I’d 


LOWELL AS A SATIRIST. 


From The North British Review. 

Whatever satiric power has arisen in England during 


the sixtv years which have elapsed since the appearance 
of the -Anti-Jacobin” has been devoted to snbjectoof 
trondent an interest to be the foundation ot abidiug 


versto^This ba^been * rathisr the mWortoue than the 


fault of the satirists; for, during that time, we cannot 
cal to tofod that any abuse has been developed to asuffi- 

oientlv conspicuous and dangerous extern to become 
deXng of tec lush of a first-rate portjgr ■«£’years 
Dast satire seems to have died out altogether, and it is 
o^ly within teeTast season or two that it has shown any 
tendenrv to revive. All at once we have a batch of 
small satirists—Mr. Bailey at their head-in England, 
and one really powerful satirist in America, namely, Mr. 
J. R. Lowell) whose “ Biglow Papers wo most gladly 
welcome as being not only the best volume of satires 
since the Anti-Jacobm, but also the first work of real 
and efficient poetical genius which has reached us from 
the United States. We have been under the necessity of 
tolling some unpleasant truths about American literature, 
from time to time; and it is with hearty pleasure that we 
are now able to own that the Britishers have bean, for 
the present, utterly, and apparently hopelessly, beaten, by 
a Yankee, in one important department of Poetry. In 
the United Statessocial and political evils lmve a breadth 
and tangibility which are not at present to be foimd in the 
condition of any other civilized country. Tim “ peculiar 
domestic institution,” the filibustering tendencies of the 
nation, the tyranny of a vulgar “ public opinion,” and the 
charlantanism, which is the price of political power, are 
butts for tbe shafts of the satirist, which European pools 
may well envy Mr. Lowell. We do not pretend to affirm 
that the evils of European society may not be ns great, 
in their own way, as those which afflict the credit of the 
United States—with the exception, of course, of slavery, 
which mokes “American freedom ” deservedly the laugh¬ 
ing-stock of the world—but what we do Bay is, that, the 
evils in point have a boldness and simplicity about them 
which our more sophisticated follies have not; and that, 
a hundred years hence, Mr. Lowell’s Yankee Bathes will 
be perfectly intelligible to every one, whereas most of 
the subjects offered by European politics are such as 
would require an explanatory commentary twenty years 
hence, just as is the case at present with the satires of 

Byron ami Moore. The only oabjcct in tbo eooinl otato 

of England at all rivalling in satiric capabilities any one 
of a half-dozen subjects seized by the author of the 
“ Biglow Papers ” is the strange and portentous despot¬ 
ism which threatens, as usnal, to rise from the very heart 
of freedom—a despotism against which songs and assas¬ 
sins would be equally powerless, namely, that of the news¬ 
paper-press, which combines the two most fatal elements 
of tyranny, popularity, and an enmity to all individual 
excellence. A newspaper is a trading speculation, which 
must rely for its success, m a very large measure, upon 
the skill with which it follows the prejudices of the many 
while it appears to teaeh them. The danger which would 
arise to the life of freedom—though not perhaps to its 
external forms—should any one paper ever acquire such 
a preponderance as to leave any person or party whom 
it might choose to injure without appeal—for the most 
fatal injuries are not “ actionable ”—is one which has 
made the hearts of the best and bravest tremble; and we 
regret that a subject in every way so worthy of the in¬ 
dignant eloquence of the greatest poets should as yet 
have found no better treatment than that of Mr. Bailey’s, 
whose verses on this subject we append as a fair specimen 
of bis last poem : 

f* Rut even in England may be found 
A tyranny that’s greatly gaining ground; 

Though lessmpon the ladder’s lowest round 1 
Than on the upper; the mid-classes most. 

From filling, first, a very humble post, ' 

Tbe Typocrat now rules from coast to coast; 

- Who, rattling oft a leader while yon are winking,; 


- - K _dbur poor 

boys, not for a good many days I ” 
fifeipper George stopped here again for awhile. 


SKIPPER GEORG-E’S STORY. 


[The following homely and pathetic narrative is from "the New 
Priest, in Conception Bay,” a remarkable novel jnet published by 
Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, p.nd said to be by the Rev. 


and a craft drivin’ right uc.qss-- oarM 0 when’e found that, in dark night 

ia’ been out o' Bight an’ hearun id a It® “>5*® ^ cotld o’get through, nor 7 e could n ; walk' 


It did n 


b ssem credible that a gale on the coast of 


Maine could wreck a ship on the coast of Brazil. 

as it likely that the ship had sailed earlier than I 
supposed ? ” 

Then the letters would have certainly stated it; for I 
nad already received them dated to the Gth of October. 

“No; my fears are groundless,” I said; “I will not 
distress myself with needless apprehensions ” 

But, notwithstanding these assurances to the eontrarv 
the same forebodings still held possession of my mind 
Nor could I by any effort rid myself of them. I tried to 
put them out of my thoughts, but they only returned with 
more vividness than before. A sudden gloom had fallen 
npou me, which seemed to grow darker and darker every 
moment, like a Bhadow. 

I communicated my feelings to no one; for, as I en¬ 
deavored to avoid thinking of the subject myself, I was 
but little disposed to speak of it to others. 

That night, although I was not kept entirely awake, 


“ But what has happened ? ” she asked ; “ you look 
pale.” 

“ The children say that they have seen their father,” I 
replied; “ and I have been looking for him, but he has J 
gone.” 

“ That is very singular,” said she. 

Yes,” I replied; “ come, I cannot tell you the rest 


here.” 


We immediately started for home. On the road, I 
related to her the circumstances in detail, mentioning also 
my unhappiness of the previous days, which I had not 
before divulged. The strange impression which the 
occurrence had already made upon me was increased 


rather than diminished, as I communicated my apprehen¬ 
sions to her; so that I could not resist saying—what I 


secretly had feared almost from the first moment I found 
that the children were in earnest— 

“ 1 believe Charles is drowned !" 

“ What? ” she exclaimed, “ Drowned? 

I think my sister, who was of a timid nature, was more 
startled at the idea itself than at any belief of its truth. I 
But she was deeply affected, either from one cause or the 
other, although she quickly recovered herself as she felt | 
desire to relieve my apprehension. 

“ Do not attempt to hide your fears, Mary,” said I; 

I shall prepare myself for the worst, for 1 am persuaded 
that Charles has been shipwrecked, or that some other 
that™* 11113 be,ttllen ljim - 1 have a strange impression 


Do’ee mind about ten years ago, in Newfoundland, 
? ” began Skipper George, turning his steady eyes to 
hearer, and speaking as if the date or the years since 1 
the date had been painful to him ; “ the hard year that 
was when they had the ‘ rails,’ they called ’em ? ” 

“ Yes; though I was in England at the time, I know 
pretty well what happened in Newfoundland. It was a 
sad time.” 

Ay,sir, ’twas a sad time. Many people suffered; 
e wanted food, and more agen got broken in spirit 
(and that’s bad for a maD),and some got lawless like. 
’Twas a sad time, indeed I ” Skipper George, having 
lingered thus before his tale, began it abruptly : “ Well, 
sir, it was on the sixteen day of January—a Thursday 
’twas—I was acomun down Backside from the Cosh, 
bau’liDg a slide-load o’ timber, an’ my youngest son wi’ 
me. It had abeen a fine day, first goun off (for a winter’s 
day), wi’ just a flurry o’ snow now and agen, and a deal 
o’ snow on the ground, toll about afternoon it begun to 
blow from about West and by Nothe, or thereaway, 
heavy and thick, an’ growun heavier an’ heavier, an’ 
bitter cold. Oh! ’twas bitter cold! We did n’ say 
much together, George an’ I, but we got along so fast I 
as ever we could. ’Twas an hour or two before night, 
mubbe; and George says to me, 1 Let’s lave the slide, 
father 1 ’ 'Twas n’ but we could ha’ kep’ on wi’ it, 
though ’twas tarrible cold, hard work; but ’twas some¬ 
thun else! 

“ So we turned the slide out of the way and laved her, 
and corned on. Twas blowun gales np over Backside ; 
we could sca’ce , keep our feet; and I hard somethun like 
a voice—I suppose I was thinkun o’ voices—an’ J 
brought right up mto the wind. Twas just like beun at 
sea, in a manner, and a craft drivin’ right aoioss oar 
wake, an’ would ha’ been out o’ sight an’ hearun in a 
minute. Then I kuowed by tbe sound ’twas the Minister. 
(We did n’ have e’er a reverend gentleman of onr own in 
they days; but ’e lived over in Sandy Harbor and ’e’d 
oose to go all round the Bay). We could sea’ce bide 
together, but I was proper glad to meet uu (for a minis-, 
ter’s a comfort, ’ce know, sir ;) an’ ’e said, ‘ Is anybody ] 
oulV 1 There’s two o’ brother Izik’s orphans, sir, I’m 
afeared, an’ others along wi’ ’em,’ I said. So 'e said, 

‘ God help them I ’ ‘ Where are your ’two other boys 
James and Maunsell?’ ‘Along wi’brother Izik’s two, 

I said. ’Twas blowun tarrible hard, and cold, and thick; 
an’ the minister turned wi’ us, and we corned up, ploddun 
through tbe driftun snow, and over the rudge. When we 
opened tbe door, first the mother thought there was four 
of us; and so she said, ‘ Jamesl ’ for we was all snowed I 
over; but she sid ther was only three, and ’twas the 
minister wi’ uajfco. So she begged his parden, an’ told 
un our poor Boys were out agunnun, an’ she was an ole 
punt they had. We were all standun (for we didn’t think 
o’ nawthin but the boys) when two corned mto the door 
all white wi’ snow. ’Twas n’ they two, sir, but ’twas my 
nevy Jesse an’ another. ‘ Haven’t they corned ? ’ ’e said. 

' Dear, what’s beepun they ? ’ 

“Jessie bad abin out, too, wi’ Izik Maffen and Zippity 
Marchant, an’ they were all over to back-side o’ Sandy 
Harbor together; on’y our poor young men were about I 
three parts of a milo farther dowD, mubbe. So, when it 
corned on to blow, Jessie an’ his crew made straight for 
Back-Cove an’ got m, though they were weak-handed,for 
one had harted his hand-wrist—and so, in about three 
hours, they got round by land, an’ thought the tother 
poor fellows would do so well. ‘ What can us do, Uncle 
Georgie ? ’ ’e said ; for he’s a proper true-hearted man, 
sir, an”ewas a’most cryun. ‘First, we can pray,’said 
the minister ; an’ so be said a prayer. I make no doubt 
I was thinkun too much over the poor young fellows • 
and the wind made a tarrible great bellowing down the 
chimley and all round tbe house, an’ so I was rather aw’v 
from it more ’an I ought. Then the minister an’ Jesse 
an’ I started out. My mistress didn’ want me to go; but 
I could’t bide ; an’ so, afore we’d made much w’y up the j 


fAwell, sir, then there corned word over that some 
men bad abin found at Broad Cove I It was u’ known 
who they were ; but we knowed. So they got Mr. Wor- 
ner’s boat, an’ a crew of them went round, and Skipper 
’Enery Resale, an’ Skipper Izik Ressle (that was Milly’s 
father), an’ Skipper Izik Marchant (’e was n’ Skipper 
then, however), but a many friends goed in her, I could n’ 
go that time, sir. 

“ Twas about sun-goun-down, she corned in. Never 
word nor a sound! She looked black, seemunly; an’ n„ 
colors nor flag. Twas they I Sure enough, ’twas they ! 

“A man had sid a punt all covered wi’ ice, an’ Eauled 
her up ; an’ when he corned to clear away the ice, there 
was a man, seemunly, in the for’ard part 1 He called the 
nighbors; an’, sure enough, there ’e was, an’ another one, 
along wi’ un; an’ both seemunly a-kneelun an’ leanun 
over the for’ard th’art. They were the two brothers, 
John an’ littfe George, frozen stiff, an’ two arms locked 
together! They died pr’yun, sir, most likely; so it 
seemed. They was good lads, sir, an’ they knowed their 
God! 

“ So, then, they thought there was n’ more_’ 

The fisherman here made a longer pause, and getting 
up from bis seat, said “ I’ll be back, after a bit, sir ”; 
and walking away from Mr. Debree and his daughter, 
stood for a little while with his back toward them and 
his head bare. 

The maiden bent her gentle face upon her knee within | 
her two hands. The moonlight glossed her rich black 1 
hair, glanced from her white cap, and gave a grace to her 
bended neck. At the firet motion of her father to turn 
about, she rose to her feet and awaited him. Upon him 
too—on his head, bared of its hair, above, on his broad’ 
manly front, and on his steady eye—the moonlight fell 
beautifully. Mr. Debree rose. also, fn i,:™ 


Has almost stifled independent thinking. 

As people pray in Tartary by machines, 

So here by dailys, weeklys, magazines, 

Each turns his wordy mil!, which nothing means; 

So deftly now the Press, of scribbling power, 

Inflates the favorite folly of the hour; 

Some grand delusion happily lofrg Covert, 

Bat ripe at last for sale in market over!; 

That when its influence seems most comprehensive, 

Its worthlessness bat shows the more extensive. 

And this because its prosperous:less depends, 

Not on its speaking troths, but making friends, 

Sway o’er weak minds, and gain its only ends. 

Has ever one, when war-tide was at flood, 

Called to the people— 1 Hold, friends! it were good, 

Ere we commit our hands to blows or blood, 

To scan those maxims which, in cooler hoars, 

We have maintained, as Christians, must be onrs, 

And conscience may admit as motive powers? ’ 

Soon as the scent of blood first taints tbe air, 

The sleuth hounds of the Press at once are there. 

All philanthropic cant cast away; 

To rouse ill passions is to make them pay. 

With polished pens and learning at command, 

Although their reasoning rarely coaid withstand 
A Sunday scholar’s logic in the land, 

Yet types—the Press—the body of the nathn.” 

We cannot give a better example of the difference be¬ 
tween true and false satire than by appending to the 
diffuse and flabby verse of “ The Age ” the following four 
lines, which are the conclusion of Mr. Lowell’s “ Pious 
Editor’s Creed.” 

In etsort, I firmly-Jtt fc/cllevc 

la Humbug generally; 

For it’s a thing that I perceive 
To have a sold vally.” 

;ood-l 


Satire at once so genial and good-hnmored, and yet so 
fatal as that of “Ezekiel Biglow,” is, indeed, a relief 


after the weary platitudes which have recently appeared, 
under the name of satire, in England. Out of a volume, 
full as it can hold, of good stuff, we shall take, almost 
at random, a few specimens, for the edification #f that 
large proportion of our readers to whom this very remark¬ 
able work is probably unknown. 

There is no portion of “ Hudibras ” itself which is, 
space for space, so abunda nt in fun and hard hits as the 
“ Remarks of Increase D. 0‘Phace, Esquire, at an extrum- 
pery caucus in State street,” from which these are stray 


“ I’m willin’ a man should go tollable strong 
Agin wrong in the abstract, for thet kind o’ wrong 
Is oilers nnpop’lar an’ never gits pitied, 

Because it’s a crime no one ever committed; 

But he mu8n ? t be hard on partickler si 


Coz then he’ll be kickin’ the people’s own shins.” 


f. ^ BAT the Puritans wm^rn 

Cavaliers were accustomed te & of C 

some interruption during the ee ’ a ud w ,-?hich 
the pleasant side of the reli ff l, mm °nw ( .M ? <:h bd£ 
as opposed to the more g ? as " 8 ® 

Oofeue! Hutchinson, and o?h 0r l S Ct . fr omtri , th *t7 
Walter Ihornbury inditeR th,? r A l,rit ans v P r , 
ley’s Miscellany, for the coming fe 1 * Ve^.^ 
“ Steadtast-iu the 0 “mys : ^ IB A. 

Rubbing at h^ute * 

Yellow satins rustled L®, 10 : 


Stately dancers^frclod^sl’, 

Pages fretted with 


Pngea fretted with 
Gallants with their swordl? 1 

Souring u? l.is bitter raS>“° n 8l «n; 
Bald the man of snocini d 
Turning up ills yc!llow 6 ?If 9 - 
Vanity or vanities.’ y ’ 

" Crimson soarfs blew like. 

As the maskers siagimt fl 9Bie, 
Fingers dallied will, uf e lu?.®’ 

Not a single voice was m *' 
Twenty pairs, s morrv sTr' 

In the dance’s winding, met. 

How the baron, with hi. n. 1 ’ 
Cboao if any dared to 1& 1 '. 

Eager faces press and strain^ 

• Vanity op vanities.’ ’ 


“ When the wbite-hot log , 

And tbe wassail-howl wn . T 8 h ”rned 
With the red nnd yellow e ki n Urned - 
Of the apples bobbing in- 11 
When the brandyfiflickerwi s. 

And the maidens chased the > !.u e ’ 
When the murmurs scrambtu • 8 ’ 

With the jester’s piehaM m k jm m 



A Highland Congregation. 


at Kinmore (or the Great Head) ehurch^-''’ 00 ^ 
village^was rebuilt, m the neatest 


Lord Breada bane; they stand beautif i| by the 
headland, projecting into the lake, aft a S 
the inhabitants to live rent-free, on Mndh- d8hip 
c se some trade,and keep their hCeS® <2 
these terms, he not only saves the expenwnf 80 Mb; 
every trifling occasion, to Perty or o 

some as good workmen, in the coZon & *£ 
his Majesty’s domimons. The church i,’ asail Jit 
neat plain building with a very handsome m! ematl M 
The congregation is numerous, decent attlr et8 Ne 

and neatly clad, and not a slovenly nersnn ,e,still -Re! 
There- were two services, one inXS a “ 0D S them 
Erse. After the first, numbers of people ’J h ^° tter it 
went out of church, and seating themsefe j .fr 83 
yard, made, in their motley habits, a savaJi - .Mb 
appearance. The devotion of the comm™ tarK q»e 
Scotland, on the usual days of worshtoTs, J 6 ? 16 01 
admired as their conduct at the sacrament • to ^ 


two years), when there are sometimes three thT™; 
communicants, and as many idle spectator^ Of tS” 
as many as possible crowd on eaah side nf » u ,, st 
and the elements sometimes are rifely shoved from ^ 
another; and in certain places, Se thel t 'tl 
end, fighting and other indecencies ensue It hL ft 
been made a season for debauchery , and tothisdav S 
cannot always be persuaded to eat hia meat like an,!;! 
tiaD. Every Sunday a collection is made for the sirk 1 
necessitous; for poor-rates are unknown in every count 
parish in Scotland. Notwithstanding the common Z, 
are but just roused from their native indolence verv few 
beggars are seen in North Britain: either they are fell 
masters of the lesson of being content with very little- or 
what is more probable, they are possessed ofi-spirit that 
will struggle hard with necessity before it wifbend to the 
asking of alms.— Pennant's Tour in Scotland. 


GODMINSTER CHIMBS.* 
Godjiinstkr ! is it. Fancy’s play ? 

I know not, but the word 
Sings in my heart, nor can I say 
I dreamed the name, or heard; 

Yet fragrant in my mind it clings 
As blossoms after rain, 

And builds of half-remembered things 
This vision in my brain. 

Through aisles of long-drawn centuries 

ary spirir Trniiva m tuougtrt., 

And to that symbol lifts Us eyes 
Which God’s own pity wrought; 
From Calvary shines the altar’s gleam, 


The Church’s East is there, 

Tbe ages one great minster seem 
That throbs with praise aad prayer. 


And, all the way from Calvary down, 
The corven pavement shows 
Their graves, who won the martyrs’ cro’ 
And safe in God repose: 

The saints of many a warring creed, 
Who now in heaven have learned 
That all paths to the Father lead 
Where Self the feet have spurned. 


“ Constitoonnts are hendy to help lu 
But arterwards don’t weigh the heft of a pin. 
Wy, the people can’t all live on Bade Sam’s pus 


So they’ve nothin’ to da with’t fer better or wus; 

It s the folks that are kind o’ brought up to depend oi 
Thet hev any consarn ia’f “«> -- •>-> — 


beautifully. Mr. Debree rose, also, to await for him. 

Skipper George came back and took np his broken 
story. 

“ Bumbye, sir, when they corned to the after-part of 
the boat, there they found a ytiung man lyun in the starn 
sheets, wi’ no coat, an’ his—an’ his—his poor, lovun arm 

ther’s neck: an’ the tother had the jacket 


under’isbrother’s neck, ..|H 

rolled up for a pillow under his head, ^ ouuuusu e 
died there, sleepun upon the jacket, that ’is brother rolled 
up for un.” 

The voice of the father was very tender and touching; 
out lie did not give way to tears. ° 

“ So, sir, that young man had done ’is part, and sculled 
em sate right alODg wi’ the tarrible cruel gale, aw’v over 
11 tw euty miles or more, to a safe cove, an’ his handwristes 
ere ail worn aw’y wi’ workun at the oar ; but ’e never 
thought of a cruel gate of ice right afore the cove • 
so we wide no doubt when ’e found that r.-i, „ , 


The reckless fun of the following lines is more like 
Rabelais that any other satirist: 

“ We’d assumed with gret skill a commandinposition, 

On this side or thet, no one couldn’t tell wich one 
So, wutever side wipped, we’d a chance at the plunder, 

And could sue fer infringin’ oiu- paytented thunder: 

We were ready to vote for whoever waz eligible, 

Ef on all pints at issoo he’d stay unintelligible. 

Wal, sposm’we hed to gnlp down onr perfessions, 

We were ready to come out next mornin’ with fresh on 
Besides, ef we did, ’twas onr business alone, 

Fer couldn’t wo da wut we would with onr own ? 

An ei a man can, wen pervisions hev riz so, 

Eat np his own words, it’s a marcy it is so.” 


Ti 8h - th W f had ? p , ac ® t0 c l uote th e whole descrip. 

>n of th© iucident which led to Mr. Sawio’s conversion i 
to slavery doctrines, but we can only give a few. lines here * ember *’ 1868- 


o;er, men ’« gave bisseif up to his God, an’ laid down, 
in’ put his tired arm round his brother; an’so there they 
vote, sir, in short after that (it couldn’ ha’ been long) 
(here was four dead men in their boat, awaitun, outside 
c Broad Cove, tulUsome one ’ould come an’take their 
j>oor bodies, an’ strip aw’y the ice from ’em an’ put ’em 
iu the ground, that comes more nat’ral, in a manuer, Bir! 

"—They did n’ find e’er an oar—whatever hecamed of 
em; but they found their poor guns, an’ the two orphans 
had their names cut ‘John Barbury,’ an’ ‘ George Bar- 
bury,’ an’ one of ’em had ‘ Pet—’ for Peterport, an’ 
couldn’ cut no more, for cold—an’ death. 

“There was three guns cut; an’ one had ‘James Barb—,’ 
that poor Maunsell must ha’ cut, poor fellow, afore the 
deadly cold killed un. 8o the kind people that fouud the 
poor boys, they thought JarneB was a respectable young 
man, an’ when they corned to lay ’em out, in the Bchool- 
uouse (they were proper kind, sir), they put a ruffle-shirt 
on him, o’ linen. 

“ So, sir, the minister corned over an’ buried the dead. 
Four coffios were laid along the aisle, wi’ a white sheet 
over every one, because we had n’ palls: James, an’ 
Maunsell, of George, an’ John, an’ little George, of Izik 


the niggers, I’ve ben Southin’ thet hez changed my 
A lazier, more ungrateful set you couldn’t nowers find. 

I shou’deredqueen’a-arma and stumped out, ahl when I coi 
Tworu’t very long afore I gut upon the nest o’ Pomp. 

j 031 into a line, an’ chav ’em o*n a fore me 

W*e walked 't 6 * the 

I thought it best to camp awhile"^ I cho^outTspot 0 h<>t 
Then (unstrapped my wooden leg, coz it begun to ohafe 
An laid it down jest by my side, supposin’ all wuz safe ” 

ir eye ‘:’,“ Snake<1 H P ^eiiiucl,” and stole the 
leg, robbed him of his pistols, and took him prisoner to 


_jd workmen lit-..., 

Lives ending at the Cross I trace 
Alike through grace and guilt; 

One Mary bathes the blessed feet 
With ointment from her eyes; 

With spikenard one; and both are sweet 
For both are sacrifice. 

Moravian and Roman chant 
Iu one devotion blend, 

To speak the soul’s eternal want 
Of Him, the inmost friend; 

One prayer soars cleansed with martyr-nre, 


One hoarse with sinner’s t- 

In heaven both plain with one desire, 
And God one music hears. 


While thus I dream, the bells clash out 
Upon the Sabbath air; 

Each seems a selfish faith to shout— 

A hostile form of prayer. 

My dream is shortened, yet who knows 
But in that heaven so near. 

This discord into music flows 
In God’s atoning ear ? 

0, chime of blessed Charity! 

Peal soon that Easter morn, 

When Christ for all shall risen be 
And in all hearts new-born! 

That Pentecost, when utterance clear 
To all men shall be given; 

When all can say My brother here, 

And hear My son in heaven. jmfflLl. 


t ’bout six months, an’ worked n 


the swamp. 

“An kep’ me prii 

%K.R“ *“'■ “ wUSM <s Si; a,™.. 

Lowell, in satirizing war, pursues the same erro- 
neo^r track as Mr. Bailey ; but" with what inimitX 


itten for a Fair recently hold at Cambridge, 
to raising money for a chime to be placed upon *• <« * beautiful 
of the Episcopal church in that city. f» r »>* 

little volume entitled “ The Poetry of the Bella, v * ^ 

at the Fair. 




B OARDING HOUSE. - Respectable persons „ 

accomodated with genteel boarding, traD, ~ e 1,4,10*Ni“ tb '4r 
applying to theaubscriber, No. 832 South ^reet^^s^ 

QARRIAGE REPOSITORY.- 1 ^ 

''■'“'"SkisSSsSSsSSs 



eriptlons, of’ tiio beet materials aad *“ rkm 
arketatreet, SdjLz ' 




IVin Foreign and Domestic HARDWAK'-i D bf» Vj, r ice> 
Garden and Seventh streets, Phila. C° ns “.m low* 84 , 1 C.W 
assortment of Hardware, Cutlery &c., 


1 git tin’ 0 


ir village, 


W A4’ thou fi Ilt Christ went agin war au^puiage 
An that eppyletts worn’t the best mark of ft sain*;’ 


But John P. 

Robinson, lie 

thing’s an exploded idee.” 


an’ we put two brothers ir 


nother, side by side, an’ covered them I ’ 


e grave, an’ two brothere 


“"** *~«“*“~* *“*•“*., I wusMuned, in a tone that „i,_, j harbor agen tbe wind, an’growun dark (though ’twasn’t 

rather a dreamy consciousness of a troubled mind. Several I even less calm th on t ^ s “ owed she waB ezciteii > and snowun), we met a man comun from totber side, Abram 

811 J ’ Frank, an’ ’e said last that, wan seen of onr fmr .1_ 


j Frank, an’ ’e said last that was seen of our four was, they 


A Mai.k Nun.—F or the last forty years, in the quiet 
old tumble-down city of Versailles, inhabited by decayed 
Legitimist families, a lady dressed in the garb of a semi- 
monastic style was known to pursue the even tenor of her 
way, received mto the local circles of aristocracy, and in 
receipt from a noble family of 6,000 francs annuity, as 
ex-abbess of a suppressed monastery. At her death this 
week she turns out to be a man. The real abbess must 
hove died in emigration, and a swindler of the rougher 
sex, getting her papers, has personated her for near half 
a century. The name of tbe deceased androgyne was 
Countess de Bolege de Lange. The matter makes — 
noise, people ODly shrug up their shoulders. 


The daughter of Ary Scheffer is still busy in bring¬ 
ing together a collection of her father’s works for exhi¬ 
bition. 


We conclude our extracts from the Biglow Papers 
shows morTmora/coumge in MELowefi 8 Su would^go' defl800 ‘ 


field. A century hence, Old America will fed grateful 
and proud °f a poet who dared to tell Young Imiti 
such truths, a propos, of the Mexican war, as these 


Wich means to take a feller un louf pinions, 

Aml hoSLes- im SpaDiflh deaa ri « W Sat'Valu'd ho£?& 


rey’lar Anglo-Saxon. 

"Thtt our nation's bigger *n theirn an 7 *n n* • u 

Thet Anglo*8axo°ud!,m ? s ahreakTn’ “ ir P“ Mi M r Sr’. 
An’ thet idee >s thet every man i? pu ‘ ccs ’ 

Ef Uon’t make his mealin’ clearAps’ii 
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g Il»h, French and America.. Oar,tfgHoW'X 


... . - nscunu, rugger or a Mexican.' 

ieTeLter’RminJi S nt. tbli rnU * flttvor uf tljeBe lin<i8 oat o( l 
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